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_ WITNESSING AMONG STUDENTS 


There is surely no university or college anywhere 
into which the unsettling tides created by world events 
are not penetrating. Once more the student world is 
being divided into opposing camps by relentless political 
forces. Christian students in many countries are increas- 

ingly aware of the active disagreement, or even hostility, 
of their fellows. Are we therefore to suppose that this 
is a time for Christians to be silent, since little good 
result can be expected from any effort to proclaim Jesus 
Christ ? Far from it. As perhaps never before we are 
confronted with the fears, the despairs, and the aggressive 
new faiths of our contemporaries. This contact with 
forces which surround, and often threaten to engulf, us 
is the action point of Christian witness. Some student 
groups find themselves evangelizing today because their 
very existence depends upon it. To be silent now means 
silence for an undetermined future. And everywhere, 
even in less acute, if more confused, situations, we are 
conscious that, if we have found a word to say, now is 
the time to say it. 

This issue of The Student World deals with some of the 
great issues of evangelism. Its purpose is to clarify our 
minds and rally our “wills to the supreme demand that is 
made of us as Christian students. But our Christian 
action is set in the particular frame of the student 
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Christian movement. And so perhaps it may help us to 
focus our thinking, if we look quite simply at the means 
of evangelism God has given us. 

Every movement called Christian is a witness to 
Jesus Christ. It cannot escape that responsibility. It 
may be a timid witness, or a false witness. It may bring 
His name into ridicule or disgrace, but it reminds people 
of His existence. God has never left Himself without a 
witness, and He uses us in spite of ourselves. “Whether 
in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached.” It is a 
sobering thought. 


But a Christian movement has the great and positive ~ 


privilege of being the place where Christ can be truly 
seen. In the relationships of men and women to one 
another in fellowship, and in the spirit of hope and joy 
which should pervade any community of Christians, the 
stranger discovers the reality of the living presence of 
Jesus Christ. Men have always come to scoff and remained 
to pray. Is this likely to happen in the Christian fellow- 
ships to which we belong ? Too many of them perhaps 
are theological clubs for those who like to talk about 
religion in a particular way ; or social clubs which just 
use the Christian title as a respectable convenience ; 
or simply corners in which frightened people huddle for 
safety. A truly Christian fellowship is one which is not 
concerned with its own pleasant continuity, but with 
reaching out to bring others in, so that they may meet 
with Jesus Christ. As He is the Host at His own Holy 
Table, so He is the centre of any group of people which 
rightly bears His name. 

All student Christian movements, which have the 
power to organize their life at all, are concerned with 
their programme. Too often this is just the urge to do 


something in order to keep going! The programme should — 


be such as.to help men and women to grow in their 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. Whether it be a meeting 
with a speaker, a discussion, a conference, or a university 
mission, that must always be the primary purpose. We 
do not need to think up interests to make Christian 
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living attractive, or to add social and political concerns 
to Christian truth to bring it up to date! Our privilege 
is to plunge, and to encourage others to plunge, with 
increasing confidence into those depths of knowledge 
about God and man which the Bible opens up to us. 
And no one who enters our fellowship should find it 
possible to pass through without being caught by the 
rebuke or fascination of the Bible. There is enough 
explosive material there to deal with any situation the 
world may present to us. 

In the last resort the effectiveness of a student 
Christian movement depends upon its members. It is 
people who meet other people. A question must be 
asked before a man can say “‘yes”; an invitation must 
be given before it can be accepted. And here, perhaps, 
is the area of our greatest ineffectiveness. We are so 
averse to the extreme individualism, which seeks to get 
hold of other people and force them to accept the views 
of their pursuer, that we too often fail to speak to others 
about Christ at all. That, we feel, is the duty of those 
who know more than we do, or are better Christians 
than we are. And so the love of God is held up by our 
foolish self-consciousness. Often we are just scared of 
speaking because we feel so isolated in our weakness. 
But there are no isolated Christian individuals. All who 
bear the name of Christ are His representatives, members 
of His body, the Church. Our job as Christians is not to 
argue men into the faith, which we only partially grasp 
ourselves, but to be ready with the true description of 
our fellowship : ““We have found Christ”, and with the 
decisive invitation: “Come and see.” ‘Translate these 
words into the language of the discussion at the classroom 
door, or the corridor, or the snack bar, and you have the 
key to student evangelism. For it is in the Church 
— no matter how strange its manifestation in the strug- 
gling, erratic societies which successive student gener- 
ations create — that a man or woman becomes a Christian. 


ReGoM: 


Witnessing in Christ’s World 


Francis House 


Which is “Christ's world” ? 


“The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is: the 
compass of the world, and they that dwell therein” 
(Psalm 24: 1). “The whole world heth in the evil 
one” (I John 5: 19). How can such texts be reconciled ? 
Or does the New Testament teaching here supersede the 
Old ? In either case, what does it mean to talk about 
“Christ’s world”? ? And what difference does it make to 
the nature of our ‘‘witness’”’, to whom do we bear it and 
what is its content, if the world really belongs to Christ 
and not the devil ? 

Certainly, even in the New Testament, the word 
kosmos, translated “world”, is used in a striking variety 
of contexts. It is used for the whole created universe 
(“The world was made by him’, John 1: 10); for the 
human race (The sentence, “By one man sin entered 
into the world’, Romans 5: 12, is generally taken to 
mean, “Mankind was corrupted by sin.’’); for human 
beings and human society organized apart from or in 
direct opposition to God (“If the world hate you, ye 
know that it hated me...”, John 15: 18, and parallel 
passages in the Johannine writings) ; and over against 
this stand the great texts, “‘God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to himself’ (II Corinthians 5: 19), and ‘‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son... 
For God sent not his son into the world to condemn the 
world ; but that the world through him might be saved”’ 
ohn 34 16,247) 

Some of these difficulties and apparent contradictions 
arise merely from the poverty of human speech. Some 
of the differences of interpretation which divide the 
various schools of theological thinking can be seen, when 
studied historically, to result only from: misunderstand- 
ings; but some go very deep and derive from that 
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fundamental cleavage between the “catholic” and “pro- 
testant”’ interpretations of the whole Gospel, which was 
once again brought to light at the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Amsterdam. When, for 
example, Karl Barth writes, “Just because Christ is 
born, we have to regard the world as lost in the sight 
of God’’," he appears to those who belong to the “‘catholic”’ 
tradition to be denying one of the foundation truths of 
the biblical revelation, and to be cutting the nerve of 
all Christian evangelism ; but of course Barth believes 
that in saying this he is proclaiming the Gospel in its 
purity. It is only too clear that on this and related points 
we are a long way from understanding what our fellow 
Christians are really trying to say, and further still from 
agreement. 

But even here we have an example of one of those 
“agreements within our disagreements” of which Barth 
spoke at Amsterdam, for it was the English theologian, 
F. D. Maurice, who in most respects definitely belongs 
to the “‘catholic” tradition, who wrote this Barthian-like 
denunciation of theological systems : 


I hope you will never forget that the Bible is the history 
of God’s acts to man, not of man’s thoughts about God. It 
begins from Him. He is acting and speaking in it throughout. 


And consequently, the task of the theologian is 


... not to frame a comprehensive system which shall include 
nature and society, man and God, as its different elements... and 
which therefore necessarily leads the system-builder to. consider 
himself above them all, but to demonstrate the utter impossibility 
of such a system, to cut out the notion and dream of it by the 
roots... 

The theological method is the method of the Creeds and of 
the Bible, where all things descend from God to the creature, 
instead of ascending from the creature to God. ? 


1 Natural Theology, 1946, pp. 116 f. 

2 For these quotations see A. R. Vipier’s book published under the 
title, Witness to the Light, in the United States, and as The Theology of 
F. D. Maurice in the United Kingdom, p. 15 f. 
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The Kingdom of Christ 


But as we read on we find Maurice reaching what 
seemed to many Protestants to be very dangerous 
conclusions. He wrote : 


Whereas Evangelicals seem to make sin the ground of all 
theology... it seems to me that the living and holy God is the 
ground of it, and sin the departure from the state of union with 
Him, into which He has brought us. I cannot believe the devil 
is in any sense king of this universe. I believe Christ is its King 
in all senses, and that the devil is tempting us every day to deny 
Him, and think of himself as the king.+ 

The Good News is that mankind has been taken into com- 
munion with the ascended Christ. Christ is the universal Head 
of humanity — the Head of every man whether or not he is 
conscious of and confesses the relationship. In Christ mankind 
is righteous.” 

... Our baptism is the simplest and fullest witness of a redemp- 
tion which covers and comprehends those who are not baptised.? 


Whether or not we follow Maurice in all his teaching 
(and the brief extracts that we have room for here can 
only give a most inadequate impression of the thought 
of a most prolific and stimulating theological writer), we 
can, I believe, learn something from him of great value 
both regarding the content of our witness and the 
approach to our fellow students. Maurice constantly drew 
attention to the importance of seeking out the theological 
roots of Christian ethical judgments. To take a current 
example : if we are trying to find out what God is calling 
us to do in relation to the war in Asia, it is inadequate 
to think only of the rights and wrongs of the participation 
of individual Christians in modern war, or of the right 
use of power in international politics. These are real 
questions which may not be left unanswered. But it is 
necessary at such a time of judgment to go deeper than 
this — to go back to the fundamentals of the faith. 


1 Ibid., p. 44. — * Ibid., p. 100. — ®% Ibid., p. 111. 
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The catechism in the Book of Common Prayer summarizes 
the Catholic creeds as follows : 


God the Father made us and all the world. 
God the Son redeemed us and all mankind. 
God the Holy Ghost sanctifies us and all the elect people of God. 


Maurice reminds us that these credal statements 
enshrine most basic facts about ourselves, about the 
Church, and about the world — facts which remain 
unshaken and unshakeable whatever disasters may 
befall us, or the visible Church, or the nations of the 
world. 

If we believe and confess that ‘‘God... made us and 
all the world’, we cannot rightly regard some men or 
nations as devils or as subhuman (as so much popular 
propaganda about the Japanese tended to do eight 
years ago). “All the world” includes “‘all nations’, 
Russia as well as Korea, and ‘“‘all men” includes the men 
of the Kremlin. All are His “through whom all things 
are made’. God allows us considerable freedom of action, 
but always within the framework of an abiding moral 
order m which similar consequences follow from similar 
acts. 

To believe that “God... redeemed us and all mankind”’ 
means that we acknowledge that in the birth, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ God intervened decisively 
in human history. In the language of the Prayer Book, 
Christ has offered “a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of: the whole 
world’. No single human being lies outside the range 
of that sacrifice and redemption. Salvation is offered to 
Joseph Stalin as it is to the most devout member of a 
Christian congregation. He, too, is a soul for whom Christ 
died, and, for all his rebellion, he cannot separate himself 
from the sphere of Christ’s kingly rule. 

The belief that ‘‘God... sanctifies both us and all the 
elect people of God’? has many implications for our 
thinking and praying at such a time. In the situation 


in Korea, as in the U.S.S.R. itself, the Church of God 
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is at work, and He has not left Himself without witnesses 
in every land. In 1943 when we asked the Patriarch of 
Moscow how far the Russians could still be considered 
to be a Christian people, he replied, ‘More than three- 
quarters have been baptised.”’ It has been our privilege 
in this age to have seen the visible extension of the 
Church which our Christian forefathers only foresaw by 
faith ; but nine out of ten professing Christians are quite 
unaware of this latest mighty act of God. 

Now, in so far as we really share this apostolic faith, 
our thoughts and actions will be guided not merely by 
ethical considerations but by theological convictions. As 
Christians we will not be dismayed, however threatening 
the international situation may become. We will seek 
to do our duty as citizens with “cheerfulness” ; to give 
any aid in our power to the latest victims of injustice 
and oppression; to steady those whose nerves have 
been shaken; to oppose hatred and hysteria however 
bitter the conflict may become, and to pray with confid- 
ence that God’s will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

We may take a similar road to ascertain the ways in 
which we are called to bear witness in social matters. 
“Christian social witness’ does not in the first instance * 
consist in observing certain traditional taboos. It is not 
even simply a matter of finding and applying “Christian 
principles”. But it is primarily a question of living more 
fully by faith in God who is the Creator, Redeemer and 
Sanctifier of all mankind, both individually and as 
members of families and nations. 

F. D. Maurice can perhaps help us to see more clearly 
something of what this means also in relation to Christian 
witness in the universities. According to him: 
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Theology is not... the climax of all studies, the Corinthian 
capital of a magnificent edifice, composed of physics, politics, 
economics, and connecting them as parts of a great system with 
each other — but it is the foundation upon which they all stand... 
Economics and politics must have a ground beneath themselves... 
Society is not to be made anew by arrangements of ours, but is 
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to be regenerated by finding the law and ground of its order 
and harmony, the only secret of its existence in God. 


x 
* * 


I am conscious that what I have written so far 
generally and of Maurice in particular may seem “‘static’’. 
If so, the fault is mine. He was himself anything but 
“static” — and his message was wholly concerned with the 
activity of the living God in the world. He has both 
created and redeemed. But let me end with some words, 
spoken by a member of a very different school of thought, 
with which, however, Maurice would, | believe, have had 
great sympathy. They are part of the closing address 
given at the first World Conference of Christian Youth 
held in Amsterdam in 1939, six weeks before Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland. The speaker was Dr. W. A. Visser 
ci Looit: 


Christ has overcome the world. He does not merely announce 
that in the end God is going to prove Himself stronger. He 
announces that the victory has been achieved. That means that 
if today the world pretends to be stronger than Jesus Christ, 
it is simply nineteen hundred years behind the times... It means 
that we cannot possibly be afraid for the future either for the 
world or for ourselves. It means that our task is to proclaim 
that victory and to live as those who belong to the army of the 
victorious commander. The Church of Christ in this world is 
then not merely a source of wonderful ideas and of much good- 
will. It is a conspiracy of those who know the open secret that 
God in Christ has overcome the world. It is therefore the only 
community which has a future. It is the only community the 
hope of which is unquenchable.? 


Did this faith bear the strain of total war. From 
prison and concentration camp and battlefield “ten 
thousand” Christian martyrs answer “‘yes’’. 


1 Letter quoted in Vip.eEr, op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 
2 Christus Victor, 1939, p. 233. 


The Ministry of Reconciliation 


Keita R. Bripston 


If one were to talk of “reconciliation” to many 
people, it would probably remind them of the work of 
a judge in a divorce court or of the efforts of an arbiter 
in a labor-management dispute. Few would recognize 
behind these secular manifestations the deeper and more 
basic theological origins on which they are very often 
based. Certainly one of the least commonly recognized 
contributions of the Christian faith to the fabric of 
modern civilization is the concept of “reconciliation’’. 
Perhaps the reason why so few people understand what 
this is, and why we see so little evidence of it in our 
common life, is that those to whom this “ministry of 
reconciliation” has been given do not really know what 
it means either. 


God’s diplomatic service 


St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, says, “All this 
is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself 
and gave us the ministry of reconciliation ; that is, God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for 
Christ, God making his appeal through us’’ (II Cor. 5: 
18-20). What does this really mean: to be called into 
the “diplomatic service’ of God ? Well, it is the kind 
of service which might be fairly hard on the normal 
appurtenances of a diplomat — the striped trousers, the 
stiff shirt, the top hat — for Paul goes on to say that this 
ministry will involve “afflictions, hardships, calamities, 
beatings, imprisonments, tumults, labours, watching, 
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hunger”. Furthermore, an ordinary diplomat might be 
rather dismayed with the credentials and weapons that 
are given him with which to face this ordeal: “purity, 
knowledge, forbearance, kindness, the Holy Spirit, 
genuine love, truthful speech, and the power of God; 
with the weapons of righteousness for the right hand 
and for the left”; or as Phillips’ translation puts it : 
“Our sole defence, our only weapon, is a life of integrity, 
whether we meet honour or dishonour, praise or blame.” 
These are the frank terms laid down for this peculiar 
ministry ! 


The nature of the message 


On these terms a man would be completely mad if 
he undertook the commission lightly ; if he were not 
convinced that the message which he carried was of 
tremendous importance, or if he did not really know 
and trust the person for whom he carried it. Yet, many 
are guilty of this madness! But it is not only the person 
for whom he carries the message that he must know and 
trust ; he must know and understand the message itself. 
This is no easy task for it is a peculiar message which he 
has been given. It is a simple message and yet it has 
profound implications for the whole world and every 
realm of life. It may seem complete foolishness at times 
and yet it is the ultimate wisdom, “passing under- 
standing’. Though it is a mystery, it is not a secret 
message, for it is proclaimed for all who have ears to 
hear. And though it is a message for everyone, precisely 
because it is, it is a personal message — from a person, 
to a person, by a person, about a person. ; 

The clarity of the message does not make it easier 
to explain clearly to others. It is a paradoxical message 
about blood and snow, thorns and lilies, iron and gold, 
a serpent and a lamb, fire and water, a cross and a crown. 
It is a message which, if the world to which it is sent 
knew what it was — a pearl of great price — it would 
sell all that it had to buy it. The minister who really 
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knows this message realizes that no matter how much 
he speaks and writes he can never fully explain or 
expound it. And so his very life must be an “exposition” 
of it ; his message must be signed with his life. He must 
become a “‘new creature: old things are passed away ; 


b) 


behold, all things are become new’. 


The content of the message 


Ultimately, however, it is the content of the message 
which gives this “diplomatic service” its distinctive and 
characteristic marks. It is based, first of all, on the need 
for reconciliation. This ambassador comes with the 
assumption that these men are neither reconciled — “‘at- 
one-ment’’ — within themselves, or with their neighbours, 
or with the ultimate power outside them. He knows 
that it is not the one who sent him who needs to be 
reconciled but the world to which he is being sent. He 
further knows that this is the last thing which this 
world is willing to admit. His very presence will be 
resented because his message implies a judgment on the 
present order of things. Those who resent him most may 
not be the “‘bad”’ and “‘immoral’’ people, but the “‘good”’ 
people. They, more than any, will assure him that they 
have no need to be reconciled : they are happy, successful, 
secure, community-minded and perhaps even “‘religious’’. 
If they are still unable to convince this uncomfortable 
ambassador that his mission is misplaced, they will 
subtlely begin to reconcile him to them. 

That is why this ambassador must understand the 
two-fold character of his message. On the one hand, it 
is the “Bad News’. He becomes the voice crying in the 
wilderness; the plumbline is hung ‘‘in the midst of the 
people”; the blinding light of the true righteousness is 
unveiled so that even the very best things in this world 
are seen in their true colours ; its “‘righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags’.. This is really “Bad News’ for him who 
seeks this ‘“‘at-one-ment”’ with himself by psychoanalytic 
“adjustment”, or for him who seeks it by ‘responsible 
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citizenship’, or “‘artistic expression’, or ‘‘scientific learn- 
ing’’, or even “‘peace of mind”’ religiosity. No, not even 
the best of the best is good enough here, not even the 
“righteousnesses’’. There is only one remedy which this 


strange ambassador prescribes — repentance, confession, 
and true righteousness — that is, reconciliation with his 
Lord. 


On the other hand, however, because this is the 
despair of any man to whom the message is brought, 
there is another side to it. This is the “Good News’. 
It is that the ambassador’s Lord has Himself provided 
the means of reconciliation. This minister, therefore, 
has the peculiar work of bringing a message which is 
perfectly free to those who are only prevented from 
having it by trying to “buy” it for themselves. He 
brings them the gift of a righteousness which only their 
own righteousness, morality, piety, good will prevent 
them from receiving ; for it is only meant for those who 
realize that they don’t deserve to have it. He brings 
the message of One Who “‘so loved’, not a righteous, 
or good, or deserving, but an evil world, that He gave 
His only Son to save it, a Son who went right into the 
heart of the darkness of the world to claim it as His own 
and to reconcile it to His Father. He was victorious 
over it, not by being repulsed or revolted by its sins, 
its hypocrisy and callousness and sophistication, but by 
fully identifying Himself with it in a loving humility 
which was firmer than iron, sharper than thorns, and 
stronger than death itself. 


The cost of the message 


But this news is not so good that it is not urgent ! 
This message costs something. This reconciling activity 
of the Father in His Son was not a mere gesture, it was 
not a play act, it was not a symbol. It was real and it 
involved real cost. Between sentimental jingle bells 
and Santa Claus and painted eggs and fashion parades 
lies the ‘“‘bloody sweat”? of the Garden and the Hill. 
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Over the world stands the rude tree as an eternal judg- 
ment against the confusion of sentimentality with divine 
love, and an easy “lordship of all life’ with the true 
and costly victory. . 


O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded, ~ 

With thorns Thine only crown. 


Thus this ambassador bears as his seal a_ bitter 
crucifix : as a sign of the true nature of this world, as a 
token of the quality of love of his Lord, and as a mark 
of the character of his own ministry. Sustained then 
by broken bread and wine, in the order of Melchisedec 
and the sons of Levi, this ambassador proclaims the 
“new and living way” with the urgency that a message 
written in blood imposes. 

These are the terms of this ministry and the nature 
and content of the message. But what does it imply 
for us as we think about our Christian responsibilities 
and our task of evangelism ? Do we find in this a “new 
and living way” of bringing the Gospel to men without 
being limited to the legalism so often associated with 
that great Christian calling ? In particular, is there any 
key here to a re-understanding of our whole task as 
Christians in the modern university world ? It seems 
to me there is. 


Reconciliation and evangelism 


In the first place, when we realize that reconciliation 
is inevitably bound up with evangelism — for the Good 
News is that we are reconciled — we must also realize 
that all of us as Christians are in this sense bound to be 
evangelists. Paul, in this passage in II Corinthians, 
simply says that God “has given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation... has committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation.” In other words, the Christian is not 
in a position to pick and choose; he cannot sit down, 
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think it over, and then dramatically decide to become 
a minister of reconciliation. He just is that if he is a 
Christian at all! 

As he so often does, Paul drives this point home with 
a sledge-hammer. He says that ‘the love of Christ 
constrains us’. The word ‘‘ovuvéyei’? loses some of. its 
force in the translation, for in the Greek it brings out 
the idea that one is bound, tied hand and foot, by the 
love of Christ, or as one has translated Luke’s use of it, 
“hard pressed by the urgency of circumstances’. We 
feel bound as a point of honour to respond to the kind 
act of a friend, and often simple social obligations such 
as a dinner engagement place a considerable sense of 
“constraint”? upon us. How much more then, Paul is 
saying, are we bound to respond to Him who gave His 
very self for us and paid for His love in real blood. Or 
to put it in another way, our old lives are gone and the 
only real life in us, as Christians, is the new creation 
of Christ and belongs to Him alone. 

This is the measure of all purely emotional or senti- 
mental talk about the “missionary call” or “‘evangelism’’, 
as it is of the cool intellectualism which would renounce 
evangelism and make the raison d’étre of Student Christian 
Movements “fellowships of enquiry’. If we take what 
St. Paul says seriously, it means that in terms of our 
Christian faith evangelism is the most logical and natural 
thing in the world ; there is nothing abnormal or unusual 
about it. If our life right now is Christ’s, then that life 
right now is the ministry of reconciliation. It is only of 
secondary importance how this obedience is expressed, 
whether it be by preaching on street corners, or by 
going to Africa or New Guinea, or salvaging young 
lives in a youth centre in the slums, or redeeming someone 
from the tyranny of alcohol, or healing a broken marriage, 
or by the “renewing of minds” in a one-room country 
school or in a great university. Wherever we are, no 
matter how ordinary and limited our present situation 
or how dramatic and sacrificial our plans for the future 
may be, as clerks, as business men, as housewives, as 
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lawyers, as nurses, as teachers, yes, as students in, a 
college or university, we are “constrained” to exercise 
this ministry of reconciliation. For Christians there 1s 
no alternative ! 


The spirit of reconciliation 


In the second place, we know the spirit with which 
our ministry of reconciliation is to be carried out by 
knowing Christ, in Whom God was reconciling the world 
to Himself. That spirit is the spirit of love and humility. 
It is through this spirit that we are enabled to be both 
‘in the world” and yet not “of the world’’, for both 
these parts of Christ’s prayer are necessary for us to 
fulfil our ministry. If we are not really “in the world” 
we are out “‘of the world” in a bad sense; and if we 
are “‘of the world” our being “in” it has no significance. 

It is in the spirit of Christ’s love that we meet people 
where they are. Many of you have seen, I am sure, the 
little earthworms which, when you touch them with a 
stick, quickly curl up into a tiny round ball. This is 
the natural tendency of all of us, but it is particularly 
disastrous when it affects Christians. Luther said this 
tendency to “incurvatus se’? was the essence of sinful 
human nature. But it is not only in the personal life 
that this morbid self-centredness is destructive; a whole 
Christian community such as a Student Christian Move- 
ment may also become afflicted with it and in the univer- 
sity take on this defensive attitude towards life. Such 
uncurgatus 1s just the opposite of the Incarnation. It 
is in the spirit of the latter that an S.C.M. seeks to go 
right into the heart of the life of the university, for, 
like Christ, it must really be fully in the world. ‘‘God 
so loved the world.” That is what none of us naturally 
understands. This is the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and it is the key to the spirit of the ministry of reconci- 
hation. We Christians are not to become “possessive” 
about the Gospel as though it were intended only for 
us personally or for our particular Christian community. 
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We are in the university as elsewhere to put on the 
mind of Christ, who cut through the slick gloss, the 
calloused crust of this “impenetrable” world and met 
people where they were — Pharisees, publicans, priests, 
chief rulers, the lame and the poor, and even the woman 
of Samaria with questionable morals, scandalizing His 
disciples who “marvelled that he talked with the woman’”’. 

As Christ’s love helps us to meet people where they 
are, so Christ’s humility helps us to meet them as they 
are. One Sunday just after the war in London we were 
in a subway on our way to church. Most of the other 
passengers, neat and respectably dressed, were probably 
on a similar errand. At one stop, however, a frowsy, 
over-painted girl staggered into the coach, quite obviously 
not yet recovered from the night before. For some time 
she eyed the rest of us in the car and then mumbled, 
“You all despise me, don’t you!” This is nearly always 
our spontaneous reaction to those we consider to be 
morally or spiritually degenerate. Her comment was an 
acute judgment on the ease with which we Christians 
forget that the primary brotherhood in the Church 1s 
that of fellow sinners. We find it terribly difficult to 
meet people as they really are, and we avoid it by many 
means: by living “in the Church” instead of “in the 
world’’, or by associating only with those who at least 
put on the semblance of Christian virtues. Or if we 
do have wider contacts we very often make “‘outsiders”’ 
feel that they must become saints before they can become 
Christians, implying that our sins stand between us and 
God, rather than our “righteousnesses”’. 

All this is an arrogant denial of the fact that “when 
we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son’. This should be the source of our 
humility : “‘Christ died for the ungodly.” Once again, 
this is what none of us naturally understands, and that 
is why we forget it every day of our Christian lives in 
our dealings with other people. It does not matter, 
therefore, whether people put me off by their corrupt- 
ness or their fastidiousness, their crudity or their 
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sophistication, their stupidity or their brilliance ; this is 
“the world’? which God was reconciling in Christ, and we 
must accept His evaluation of its worth, however distaste- 
ful it may be to us humanly speaking. We cannot wait 
to love people until they “deserve”? our love ; we must 
love them as they are, because those were the terms on 
which Christ loved us. This is the evangelistic significance 
of our confession of “‘the forgiveness of sins’’.. 

I think this is what Visser ’t Hooft implied when he 
once wrote in regard to the Federation’s task of evangel- 
ism that it must ‘“‘aim at men of flesh and blood in the 
concrete circumstances of their actual existence’. This 
would mean, as for instance the famous American Kinsey 
Report on sexual behaviour suggests (or the Incarnation 
itself !), that the Christian task of reconciliation in the 
university does not only lie on the intellectual level. It 
is right that Christians should call attention to the 
dignity of the vocation of studentship; part of our 
reconciliation is intellectual: “Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed, by the renewing of your 
minds.”’ But there is a danger of taking “student” too 
seriously, forgetting that these are persons of flesh and 
blood, whose intellectual gifts do not release them from 
the normal emotional, moral, sexual and psychological 
problems of all other men and women. 

The Christian task in the university, therefore, does 
not merely involve reconciling men’s minds. It is the 
task of bringing the message of reconciliation which has 
to do with every aspect of life. ““The Lost Weekend’’, 
“Pinky”, “Death of a Salesman’, and “The Cocktail 
Party” are examples in recent films and plays of the way 
in which the problem of reconciliation intrudes itself in 
the normal, every-day life of the so-called “‘modern” man. 
However inadequately, these productions deal with the 
way in which men seek to become reconciled by alcohol, 
racial superiority, business success, or illicit sexual affairs. 
Stripped of archaic language, Paul’s New Testament 
letters tell the same story from nineteen hundred years 
ago, as indeed does the whole biblical record. 
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For those who have eyes to see and are not afraid of 
being “shocked”, the life of a typical modern university 
exhibits exactly the same characteristics. It is in this 
milieu and it is to life at this level that the Christian 
message of reconciliation must be made relevant. If it 
is not, the $.C.M. becomes a clique of intellectual dilet- 
tantes, or as a Dutch student recently put it to me, a 
group of “eggs” who are unfitted for living in the hard 
world as it is, and seek protection for their fragile shells 
in a comfortable Christian community. False piety, 
abstract intellectualism, and naive idealism must give 
way to the initiative of the Incarnation which seeks out 
that which is lost. The true fulfilment of the ambassa- 
dorship of reconciliation is in making the whole university 
community see that this message is meant for them, 
both for him who denies he is lost and for him who 
thinks he is so lost that he cannot be found. 


Reconciliation in the body 


Finally, this ministry leads, as is pointed out in the 
letter to the Ephesians, to a reconciliation ‘unto God in 
one body through the cross’. As for those in Paul’s day, 
it is a scandal to us that in the Christian Body there is 
‘no distinction between Greek and Hebrew, Jew or 
Gentile, foreigner or savage, slave or free man’’. So the 
Church moves placidly along, stratified by social classes, 
divided by nations, separated by race, rent by sects and 
divisions. These are the marks of an unreconciled Body. 
One of the reasons that we are such ineffective ambas- 
sadors of the reconciliation is that we have never exper- 
ienced this reconciliation within the Christian commu- 
nity. Seldom is it a “Fellowship of Reconciliation’, as 
one Christian group calls itself in the United States. 
We are like those who study the traffic signs but never 
travel the road ! 

But there is another way — perhaps more dangerous 
because it is more subtle — in which Christians may fail 
to make up a community of reconciliation. Very late 
one night in Berlin I was talking to a friend about the 
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Christian faith and he brought me up sharply at one 
point by saying, “Quit talking so much about the Church; 
what I am interested in is Jesus Christ.”” His protest 
was a legitimate one, for we are not to ask people to be 
reconciled to the Church but in the Church. The Christian 
community too often becomes a place where we are 
reconciled to mediocre thinking, to narrow moralism, to 
spiritual pride, to doing first-rate things in a second- 
rate way. Or when the message of reconciliation 1s 
brought to those outside it tends to be perverted into 
the demand for reconciliation to ‘us’? — to our dogmas, 
to our social and moral patterns, to our intellectual or 
confessional or emotional prejudices. It really amounts 
to asking for baptism into us instead of into the Body. 

This 1s the point of Luther’s remark in one of his 
sermons that the Church is a ““Gemeinschaft der Heiligen’’, 
not an “Ahnlichkeit der Heiligen’’, that is, a “communion 
of saints’, not a “conformity of saints’. Or, as he puts 
it elsewhere, it is to be an “Einheit’”’, not a “‘Gleichheit”’ 
—a “unity”, not a “uniformity”. The Church, therefore, 
as a community of reconciliation, is not to be a voluntary 
association or club of those who are similar or congenial to 


fe 


one another ; it is to be a unity of those who are different — 


from one another. Thus a Student Christian Movement, 
as an expression of the life of the Church, must always 
be an “Einheit”’, not a “Gleichheit”’. It must be a living 
community of those who, though different in tempera- 
mental inclination, theological position, social status or 
intellectual capacity, still have the unity of the Holy 
Spirit which encompasses all but compromises none. 
Only such a reconciled community can be a really evan- 
gelical community. It alone has no “‘vested interest” in 
itself and can welcome freely into its midst the most 
bizarre and unlikely subjects of Christ’s redeeming love. 


Reconciliation and the cosmos 


Students today are rightly suspicious of evangelism 
which is identified solely with narrow, exclusive sectar- 
janism, ecstatic “‘other-wordly’’ emotionalism which 
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becomes an end in itself, introverted individualistic 
“‘soul-cultivation’”’, or harsh and self-righteous moralism. 
There is no indication, however, that these students are 
antagonistic to evangelism understood in its deepest sense. 
Real evangelism, as the ministry of reconciliation, is far 
more profound and comprehensive than individual conver- 
sions and pious “experiences” ; it has to do with the total 
relationship of God and the created universe with all of 
its ramifications. 

In a wonderful passage in the letter of Paul to the 
Colossians, the apostle speaks of Christ as the one through 
whom all things were created, both in heaven and on 
earth, the seen and the unseen “‘whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities — all things 
were created through him and for him’. Christ is the 
one who undergirds and sustains the whole universe ; 
it is he who gives coherence to all of creation. He is, 
of course, the Head of the Body of all Christians. But 
beyond this it must be said that “Life from nothing 
began through Him, and life from the dead began through 
Him, and He is, therefore, justly called the Lord of all. 
It was in Him that the full nature of God chose to live, 
and through Him God planned to reconcile in His own 
Person, as it were, everything on earth and everything 
in heaven by virtue of the sacrifice of the Cross.” (Phillips.) 

In other words, evangelism as the ministry of recon- 
ciliation has to: do with all men, with every realm of 
life, with all institutions and powers—visible and invisible, 
with the whole of world history from alpha to omega. 
And because it is centred in the Body, this evangelism 
is organic, catholic, and cosmic. For the Body of Christ 
is not only the source and means of this ministry of 
reconciliation ; it is its very end. 
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The Indian S.C.M.: 
A Witnessing Fellowship 


Saran CHAKKO 


In this age of ceaseless activities the tendency is often 
to stress the act of doing instead of the fact of being. 
Yet in the qualities of a Christian personality described 
in that beautiful fifth chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew great emphasis is placed on qualities of 
being. In the Christian life it is much easier to do than 
to be. As with individuals, so with organizations. How 
much easier it is to chalk out a program of action and 
follow it through, than to maintain in the inner life of 
our Movement the quality of life which will vindicate the 
faith of our Lord when He said: “Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither 
do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are 
in the house. Let your lght so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” Here one strikes the right balance 
between being and doing. 

In what ways does the Indian 5.C.M. bear its witness 
by the very fact of its existence and by the quality of 
its life ? What are the areas in India where darkness is 
great and where the lighted candle is needed ? Is the 
S.C.M. candle bright enough ? Is its location strategic 
so as to shed the hght where it is needed? It is just 
as easy for the candle’s light to be lost in the brilliant 
glare of neon lights as to be hidden under a bushel. 

It took the second world war and blackouts to teach 
some of us the qualitative difference between darkness 
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and light. In total darkness a single candle can make 
all the difference between darkness and light. Ten addi- 
tional candles will certainly add more light, but they make 
no further qualitative difference between light and 
darkness. The function of the small S.C.M. branches in 
Indian universities is very often that of the single candle 
bringing a certain quality of its being to bear upon the 
life around it. 


The unique character of the sitness 


What are some of these elements of our witness ? 
First and foremost, the $.C.M. on an Indian university 
campus, numerically insignificant as it often is, stands 
for certain affirmations. In an atmosphere of disgust 
with religion, because of all the atrocities and iniquities 
committed in its name, the S.C.M. makes the basic 
affirmation that God is, that God rules, and that God 
over-rules. It stands for the Christian faith that in 
Jesus of Nazareth God revealed Himself to man, and 
that the love of God for man is to be apprehended in 
this revelation and not by mere philosophic speculation, 
however interesting and fascinating a preoccupation it 
might be. The fact. of its existence in such a setting is 
a silent challenge to all other ways of thought. 

The strength and weakness of the Indian $.C.M. is 
to be found in the non-elastic yardstick by which it must 
be measured. Other student organizations are often 
moulded by the thought patterns of national leaders 
or by current fashions in student thought — be it 
socialism, or communism, or Gandhism. The 5.C.M. 
by its commitment to Christ cannot expect to gain 
popularity or influence with other student organizations 
by following the creed that has ascendency at the 
time. It has a certain definite loyalty to unchangeable 
eternal truths of God’s revelation which often makes 
it a minority group, a group which is constantly in 
danger of being considered “‘poor sports’ because 
they have to refuse to go along with the others. But 
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the very strength of the S.C.M. is its elasticity where 
fundamental truths are concerned. Its strength les in 
its willingness to be a minority movement in the midst 
of those who do not see eye to eye with it. The very 
fact that the S.C.M. has to say, “Sorry, we cannot go 
along with you on your program for this and this reason’, 
makes a difference both to the S.C.M. and to the others. 
To the S.C.M. it means the building up of moral fibre 
because of the necessity of making difficult choices 
prayerfully and thoughtfully on the basis of sound 
principles, and to the others in forcing them to come to 
terms with themselves by considering whether they are, 
after all, right in their policies and actions. 

Many of the Indian student organizations have 
developed along trade union lines, often against the 
government, or against the university or college author- 
ities, or against public bodies, or even against cinema 
proprietors. For want of a constructive positive program 
these “opposition”? measures seem to be the common 
rallying points. This is partly because of the political 
and economic tension of the past few decades in India, 
but it is also due to the lack of confidence between the 
staff and students of many universities and colleges. 
The S.C.M. groups often have members of the teaching 
staff and other men and women of experience and 
judgment on their committees, and thus are often free 
from the partisan or trade union attitudes of other bodies. 
They are not anti-administration for the sake of being 
“anti” somebody. When unwholesome situations develop, 
they try to straighten things out by taking them up 
with the authorities concerned in fair and open discussion. 
The strikes that have been so common in Indian univer- 
sity life have never been sponsored by S.C.M. groups. 
In fact they have many times tried to promote better 
understanding and good relationships between groups. 
This attitude has often made for unpopularity with 
extremist student organizations. But unpopularity of this 
type is part of the program of Christian witness. 
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The unique character of the fellowship 


The fact that certain qualitative differences exist in 
the fellowship of the 5.C.M. and that this fellowship is 
coveted by others is indicated by the number of non- 
Christian students who seek membership in it. They see 
in this group life some richness that they do not find 
elsewhere. In a country where young men and women 
have had hardly any contact with each other for centuries, 
they see a wholesome fellowship in this Movement and 
would like to share it. It is true that many of them do 
not realize that this relationship on the social plane 
exists because of the fact that worship, work and play 
are knit together into a unified whole in the life of the 
Movement. They do not comprehend that unless we 
look towards God together we cannot look towards one 
another in a wholesome and healthy way. Simply by 
“being” the kind of organization we are meant to be, 
we bear witness to the vitality of a God-centred commu- 
nity life. 

Much justifiable criticism has been leveled at the 
Movement for being inclusive of men and women students. 
It has been pointed out that our camps and retreats have 
changed from centres of spiritual revival to social clubs ; 
the Indian 5.C.M. has even been described by its critics 
as a matrimonial agency. Yet many of us who have 
worked closely with the Movement are inclined to 
believe that it has gained more than it has lost by 
Christian young men and women working, playing and 
praying together. Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid 
that we have lost ground in the sphere of evangelism. 
Though the constitution of the $.C.M. makes provision 
for those who are not professed Christians to come into 
the fellowship of the Movement as associate members, 
when non-Christian youth seek such membership their 
motives are seriously questioned. The idea of welcoming 
an outsider in order to help him to understand in living 
terms what a Christian fellowship means, is regarded by 
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many, especially by Christian young men, as a dangerous 
procedure. They fear that many who claim to be inter- 
ested are only drawn by a desire to have a good time 
with the girls and do not really care for the vital things 
for which the Movement stands. While this concern is 
justifiable to a certain degree, it is also true that it 
encourages an exclusive, protectionist attitude which is 
contrary to the basic spirit of evangelism. The early 
Christians were such witnesses to the redeeming love of 
God that those seeing them said: “Behold how these 
Christians love one another.” That was one of the 
cardinal features of the witness of the early Church. 
Jesus Himself said to enquirers: “Come and see.” For 
vitality in witness we should be able to live in such a 
way that others can come and see for themselves. Any- 
thing that shuts them away because we wish to protect 
ourselves from exposure to temptation and danger will 
not serve a truly evangelistic purpose. 


A ploneering witness 


In the realm of action the members of the Indian 
5.C.M. have been more concerned with serving the 
underprivileged than with work among their fellow 
students. In India we have the poor, the sick, the illi- 
terate and the ignorant always with us. Their needs are 
quite obvious and no one with a social conscience can 
ignore them and pass by. There is hardly a branch of 
our 5.C.M. without a clear-cut program of social service 
through which it tries to bear witness to the love and 
care of God for all conditions of men. An interesting 
feature of this work is that often students professing 
other faiths join in the 5.C.M. program. They feel that 
in work in the area of adult education, health and 
sanitation, teaching of crafts, etc., they can make a 
contribution, and their faithfulness is often an inspiration 
to others. Though as a result of the new national cons- 
clousness, student organizations other than the S.C.M. 
are Increasingly concerned with social service projects, in 
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The Indian 
many universities and colleges in India the S.C.M. has 
been the major pioneer in these activities. In places 
like Madras, training camps for such workers are organized 
during holidays. In the course of the last few years 
students have gone out to villages to live and work 
with and for village people. Whether or not the villagers 
derive much direct benefit from this, it certainly opens 
the eyes of the students to the needs and problems of the 
Indian village and inculcates in them a desire to serve 
village people. Incidentally, such contact with members 
of a Christian Movement brings the Hindu or Muslim 
student to a clearer understanding of the Christian 
message. 

India, hike many other countries, is seeking a new 
way of hfe, of being and doing. We are all weary of 


words which are not integrated into life by being woven 


into the very texture of personality and existence. 
Hence the preaching of the Word for India today will 
be meaningful only if the Gospel can be proved relevant 
to the every-day lives of its people. 
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The S.C.M. at Work in the University 


Nansi—E ANDERSON 


Colossians 1: 19-22 


It is odd how difficult it is sometimes to persuade a 
Christian student to accept the fact that his primary 
calling is to study. He may see it as the task of persuading 
other people to become Christians, as unselfishness and 
service, the practice of the devotional hfe. But to 
study... On the face of it, is that a sufficiently “Christian” 
calling ? We none of us find it easy to think and act as 
if Christianity were true, the acceptance of what 1s — the 
structure of the world and of ourselves, created, fallen 
and redeemed — not the striving for something which 
ought to be. Our temptation is always to idealize, or 
to reject, or to run away from this world which God so 
loved ; at the best we tend to take it for granted, rarely 
do we take it for what it is, and take it seriously. We 
are continually having to learn to accept the wonderful 
things God has wrought in us and in the world. 

We see this in our attitude to the university. Either 
we set ourselves over against it, label it a “secular” 
institution, perhaps susceptible to our reforming zeal or 
perhaps only an infernal machine from which people must 
be rescued. We may even regard it as evidence of man’s 
sinful pride in the achievements and capacities of his 
mind. More commonly perhaps, we see it as a neutral 
area, a geographical situation where persons are to be 
found, and its importance for us lies in its effect on 
these persons and their spiritual. welfare. There is a 
kind of arrogance about our judgments on what is 
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“secular”, what is ‘religious’, which is both terrible and 
comic, and with such judgments the Christian faith, 
which proclaims the earth as the Lord’s, can have nothing 
to do. Sin is the middle term; the beginning and the 
end are with God, Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, and 
to refuse — theoretically, for it is a practical impossibility 
— to differentiate in not explicitly Christian realms of 
politics, institutions, ideas, people, is a false humility 
which makes a mockery of the Resurrection and the 
events of Pentecost. In this new creation all historical 
events and institutions have significance, and they must 
fulfil God’s purpose for them. This is true of the univers- 
ity. If we are to be involved in error, and we know that 
we are, let it be rather in seeing too much of God than 
in the ungenerous husbanding of talents. 

In one way it is queer that the Federation should 
have had a University Commission, almost as if concern 
for the university were optional or peripheral. Once we 
have grasped that the university is not merely a geogra- 
phical context for evangelism, and that we do not just 
happen to be students — a calling which we must accept 
or reject — then the very nature of our task as Christians 
is to be seen from the standpoint of university member- 
ship ; university membership is not a context but a 
vocation. We should not be led to minimize this by the 
organizational aspects of our 5.C.M.s which occasionally 
deflect us from our university loyalty. 


What ts the university about ? 


All normative definitions, e.g. a community of 
seekers after truth, are not descriptive of all universities 
as they exist, but take their stand on certain values. 
Universities are particular institutions with buildings, 
members, locations, activities, historically conditioned, 
related to the society in which they stand, and a more 
useful definition is a descriptive one and a more useful 
question to ask is: what are they about ? Universities 
are about thinking — they think to different purposes 
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within different limits, based on, or aimed at, different 
values, assumed or explicit — values supplied by the 
state, or society, or the providers of money (industry 
or the Church), or personal whim, or tradition. In any 
case, the university is there to think ; it is a thinking 
shop, and in so far as it teaches (only one of its functions), 
it teaches to think, possibly in closely defined limits. 


Christian understanding of the nature of thought and the 
nature of man 


The human mind was created by God for the under- 
standing, imperfect though it is, of God and His purpose, 
His world and human nature itself, for the examination 
and direction of emotions. Worship, love, voluntary 
action wait upon the informed will; the understanding, 
therefore, is a necessary instrument, though not an 
end. It is essential to discover as far as possible the 
nature and scope of the mind in order not to exalt it 
as in rationalism, or to debase it as in extreme relativism. 
This is a quite inescapable task for Christians who work 
with their minds. What does the Christian conception of 
man, created, fallen and redeemed, mean for the life of 
the mind ? When the theologian has said what he has 
to say, we are the people in the job and we have to 
work it out in terms of our own questions and situations 
— the social science student in Tokyo, the chemistry 
student in Brooklyn. Most of us in most places have 
scarcely started to do it, and our habits of mind in our 
academic disciplines and our attitude to the intellectual 
life have little to do with the Christian understanding 
of man, but are absorbed unquestioningly from our non- 
Christian fellows. 

For example, some of the evidences of sin in the 
intellectual life, “the alienation of our minds’, may be 
observed in both the limitation, or finitude, and in the 
corruption of the mind. The mind shows its limitations 
by asking questions it cannot answer of itself: Why 
does man exist ? What is the purpose of life ? What is 
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the cause of the world ? (To say these are not intelligible 
questions does not explain why we ask them.) Further, 
the mind recognizes but is affronted by the distinction 
between mystery and confusion, paradox and nonsense, 
e. g. black is white, and God is three Persons. Moreover, 
it can grasp only partial truths, and cannot tell the 
relation of truths, or even if there is a relation, if there is 
one truth. The mind is limited in other ways by condi- 
tioning factors, by inherited tendencies, by submerged 
desires, by subconscious and unconscious bias. Even 
more serious from the point of view of direct responsibility 
is the corruption of the mind. Most obvious is its misuse 
by the corrupt will, e.g. when we rationalize or when 
we are mentally lazy. In this sphere students and 
scholars alike have long stood in need of a moral theology 
of thinking. But the mind also has within it its own 
seeds of corruption. It tends to be dogmatic and not 
agnostic about itself ; that is, it gives final values to the 
result of its own limitations, perhaps while denying 
its responsibility for or even the significance of values. 
For example, it insists on answers and order, insists that 
everything can be understood, or, if it cannot, then the 
incompletely understood is unimportant. Again, it 
proceeds by analysis, by the separation and clarification 
of ideas ; this can lead to specialism and finally disinte- 
gration, and contribute to the problem of language where 
the different disciplines within the field of knowledge 
cannot speak to one another intelligibly. Again, the 
mind tends to attach final significance to the activities 
which are most in its power, e. g. logical analysis, and 
to despise the activities in which the whole personality 
is more fully expressed, e. g. poetry and manual skill. 
Even more difficult, but clearly of the first importance 
for any persons or group daring to claim an evangelistic 
calling in the university world, is the question, how do 
we understand the redemption of the mind by Christ ? 
“The new man which is renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him.” Perhaps at least 
we can say that it will bring the realization of the mind’s 
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own sin, its own limitations, its own bias (its own before 
that of others). Redemption does not make the mind 
perfect or non-corrupt, but the awareness of sin makes 
humility and the discounting of bias possible, so that 
some measure of relative objectivity is attainable. 
Redemption brings Christian hope: by faith we believe 
that all faith comes from God, and that therefore we 
must not be afraid of truth, even if to our present under- 
standing it sometimes seems to start by leading away 
from Him. We are not given the power to see the relation 
between truths, only the possibility of seeking the relation. 
(We should be careful about facile statements that all 
truth is one — to the Christian this ultimate one truth 
is hidden in God — an act of faith.) By faith we believe 
that relative objectivity is possible, 1.e. that the mind 
is not wholly determined. 


What does the Christian idea of man in history mean for 
the university ? 


It means to take the university as it is now rather 
than to get involved in a discussion of what a “‘Christian 
university” would be. Christianity is an_ historical 
religion —- Christians are meant to deal with concrete 
historical situations. The same elements with different 
degrees of significance in different societies exist in all 
universities. Firstly, the university is related to the 
society in which it is set by the values on which it is based. 
(The precise relation of harmony or conflict between the 
values of the university and those of the surrounding 
society differs in different areas, 1. e. the Marxist university 
in Russia and the westernized university in Asia.) 
Secondly, the university is related to the society in which 
it is set by its aims, e.g. producing skilled persons in 
sufficient numbers to meet the technical needs of the 
community. Thirdly, all universities are thinking shops. 
The mind proceeds. by criticism ; it reaches conclusions 
by postulation, examination and re-affirmation, and the 
critical element exists in all universities, whether they 
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can be described as Marxist or liberal. The scope and 
limits of the criticism will be defined in terms of the 
assumptions on which the university is based. 

Christians should accept and assert these facts about 
the university: its relation to society (the mind serves 
the whole man; the intellectual, his fellows; the 
university, society) ; that men and universities live by 
values, examined or unexamined ; that the mind works 
by criticism, and that criticism is an essential element 
in the university. It is no use to complain of the relation 
of the university to society or that people do not act 
merely on the basis of a rational argument. The important 
thing to maintain is that the critical faculty (the mind 
in man and the university in society) must be brought 
to bear on the kind of relationship and the kind of values, 
e.g. in a chaotic post-Christian western society it is 
useless to ask the university to stand for Christian values. 
What we can do is to ask that it state what values it 
does stand for, and that it keep them under constant 
examination. (To a certain extent this critical process. 
may be employed by professors in their subjects as 
regards their own presuppositions.) Further, it is most 
important that the university officially stand for the 
assertion of the significance of values, and not foster the 
illusion that complete neutrality is a possible or desirable 
situation (this is a task in western countries; different 
examples occur in different areas.) In this particular 
situation the only honest community of learning is one 
in which the tensions of the different disciplines — with 
different assumptions and languages — are held together 
so that academics are driven by the compulsion of true 
scholarship, even if not Christian, to desire to commu- 
nicate with one another and be intelligible. 


What does this mean for us now ? 


As S.C.M.s we are the community of Christ within 
the university with the responsibility for being the 
instruments of evangelization to the whole university 
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community. If the university is not a community of 
learning we must see that we do not perpetuate divisions 
in the S.C.M. between staff and students, faculty and 
faculty, denomination and denomination ; we must stand 
for the unity of the Church and the unity of the university. 
In working for reform when necessary, for example the 
examination of assumptions and the growth of self- 


criticism in the university, we must remember first our - 


own sins ; we must be as rigorous, self-disciplined, critical 
of our own understanding of the faith, as are the profes- 
sors whom we criticize in the pursuit of their own kind 
of truth; only if they respect us as students will they 
listen to our comments. We must not be too quick to 
call our own ideas ‘‘Christian answers”: Christian ques- 
tions are a hard enough achievement. There must be 
no emotional or intellectual tricks in evangelism, for 
example the capitalization of despair and the escape to 
piety. We must understand and enter into the situation 
of the modern student, made determinist by the way 
he is taught economics, psychology, science, philosophy 
and history, or if not determinist at least to leave God 
out. The common radical scepticism of the modern student 
(concealed behind a different facade in different countries, 
for example, hard book work in Britain, idealistic 
nationalism in some Eastern settings, ‘‘activities’ in 
America) is often the tragic scepticism of sincerity. Belief 
is not easy to the honest or the sensitive in 1950. We 
must beware of insincerity in ourselves in the name of 
“religion’’, of not being open to the truth, of being afraid 
of it. Beware of the split mind, of accepting history 
or science as it is taught, and Christianity as we under- 
stand it alongside, and not trying to comprehend the 
relation between the two. Beware of using the religious 
cliché as a substitute for knowledge or technical ability 
in our own subject. 


: 


Our concern for political, cultural, athletic, social — 


activities within the university will be the normal, 


healthy and serious (not solemn) interest of persons with 


intelligence, imagination and energy, and in all these — 
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spheres as well as in our academic discipline our Christian 
obedience will be worked out. To engage in these different 
pursuits in the first instance in order to ‘‘make contact” 
with non-Christians shows a fundamental lack of respect 
for the people concerned and the work to hand. And in 
the long run it is perhaps more clearly and unmistakably 
true in the university than anywhere else that the 
fundamental religious attitude is one of unconditional 
concern, and our well-meant missionary zeal suddenly 
appears trivial and irrelevant in the face of the integrity 
of a sceptic, the self-abnegation of a Marxist, or the 
devotion of a musician. Here God is affirmed, even as 
our “Lord, Lord’? denies Him. 

In face of the seriousness and size of our task in the 
university, how irrelevant and superficial much S.C.M. 
worship seems. Our first awareness of ourselves as part 
of the Church leads us often to adopt patterns and 
forms of worship which have little or no meaning in 
the calling by virtue of which we are in any sense the 
Church at all. Corporate and private worship in the 
5.C.M. must be informed with our concern for the 
university, its nature, and our calling to Christian 
studentship. We must pray not merely to be helped in 
our relationships, in our choice of a job, those areas of 
decision which we share with all Christians, but also for 
the particular problems inherent to our calling — the 
confusions of truth and the pains of doubt. In our 
present world the worship, the intercession and _ the 
gratitude of the university cannot be offered from its 
whole community, and so must be offered on its behalf 
by the body of Christians within it. 

For an S.C.M., worship and study are inseparable. 
We are bidden to “love God with our minds” and study 
is a main part of the worship which is due. The true 
characteristics of an S.C.M. are prayer and study. Many 
people would want to say that organizationally the 
natural unit in a Movement’s life is not the individual 
or the branch in one place, but the study group, and 
the mark of S.C.M. membership is membership of such 
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a study group rather than attendance at lectures and 
large discussions or taking part in other activities. Here 
our Christian obedience is worked out in commitment 
to one another, in commitment to our job — to study, 
whether it be the Bible, the nature of the Church or the 
present political situation. In this corporate study, if we 
undertake it (however few and however foolish) with 
diligence and with honesty, Christ’s promise to be in the 
midst is fulfilled. Grace is abundant not only for the 
fellowship which is created but for the quality of the 
intellectual work which it undertakes. The humility 
and seriousness of any such group demand that it should 
always include in its numbers sincere and open-minded 
students who would not call themselves Christians, and 
in this enquiring interchange between friends many a 
Christian finds that he has been certain about the wrong 
things and hoping for the wrong things, and many a 
sceptic finds himself face to face with the unconditional 
claim. Here are the roots and fruits of evangelism in the 
university, without which the sermon, the mission, the 
spectacular can do nothing but harm. 


The Christian intellectual 


We are God’s silly intellectuals, and we are to seek 
the virtues and avoid the vices of our calling. Do we 
not recognize some at least of these shortcomings in 
ourselves or in our Movement : the branding of something 
as “merely intellectual”, often an escape from its validity, 
from mental effort and the rejection of our calling as 
students ; the substitution of book work, cramming, the 
regurgitation of lecture notes for the delight and agony 
of the enquiring mind ; the acceptance of easy solutions, 
especially if they bear a Christian label; rating the 
intellectual as of greater value than other members of 
society — we have our job to do, let us get on with it 
and leave the assessment of our utility to God ; academic 
snobbery — the fear of trying to speak another person’s 


language and the unwillingness to let them speak ours, 
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for example, if a philosopher is trying to understand a_ 
scientist, he must attempt to see the real question 
behind the imperfect formulation. 

Less easily perhaps do we find the virtues we seek : 
Imagination — it is not our job to refute theories only but 
to understand persons, for example, it is easy to refute 
Marxism as a metaphysic but we must try to understand 
why a person is a Marxist in his situation ; until we have 
been moved and held by the truth in Marxism we may 
pronounce no judgment on those who have judged the 
truth in it to outweigh the rest. Intellectual compassion 
— we are sorry for the hungry and those.in physical 
pain, but only the Christian intellectual is in a position 
to mediate the compassion of Christ to the lost intel- 
lectuals of our time. To do this, we must know and 
feel why God is denied in so many areas of thought and 
by so many of the most honest of our fellow students. 
It means that in arguments we do not retreat into the 
safety of theological platitudes or even biblical texts, 
however valid, with those who cannot answer because 
they cannot understand. We must stay on the frontiers 
of thought, and the spiritual agony which is there to 
be found marks this as the place where we are called 
“to fill up... the afflictions of Christ”’. 


The Christian hope 


Only the Christian hope in ‘the victory which has 
been won and the redemption which has been secured 
can sustain us as Christian students in our realization 
of our own weakness in face of this task in the university. 
It bids us remember that the world, history, and the 
university are God’s responsibility, not ours, and all 
that is demanded of us is that we pursue our calling, 
for which strength will be given us. Christian hope does 
not give us infallible answers or even promise that there 
is a way out of all our dilemmas ; it gives us the strength 
to live by half truths and partial solutions and the faith 
that history is in the hand of God. 


Two-way Trafic 


BERNARD CAUSTON 


A German divinity student, who served in the Wehr- 
macht during the second world war, wrote from a 
prisoners-of-war camp to a greatly revered theologian in 
Switzerland, expressing the hope that when peace came 
and he could begin his ministry in the Evangelical 
Church in service to God and his fellow men, light would 
shine forth from the pastor’s study into the darkness of 
the surrounding world. In his reply, which was full of 
prudent encouragement, the theologian reminded the 
would-be pastor of the need that light should shine 
both ways — both in and out of his study — if he were 
to be in living relationship with the contemporary world. 

To identify that theologian might only introduce 
distracting extraneous issues. Significant for the theme 
under discussion here is his reminder that there has to 
be a two-way traflic between the Church and the world, 
if there is to be witness to the purpose for which God 
created the world. One-way traffic, characteristic of the 
ingrown character of so much of church life not only 
in Germany but in other countries, implies self-centred- 
ness in the Church which seeks to speak in Christ’s 
name. It virtually assumes that the world was created 
to listen to the words of wisdom of the Church, and 
then the question arises: Does such a Church really 
speak for Christ or mostly reflect its own internal human 
preoccupations ? 

Christian witness has been described as the action of 
one person meeting another. How far, it is asked, does 
this act establish a new relationship between the two 
persons concerned ? Volumes have been written on this 
subject, which indeed covers an immense field. I had 
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best limit myself to a few personal observations based 
primarily on the experience of earning my living hitherto 
outside the framework of Christian organizations. As a 
newspaper correspondent in Berlin before the war, I had 
to ask questions of others besides German Church leaders. 
While serving in the army I was sometimes asked rather 
disconcerting questions about journalism and even about 
the Church. This essay cannot be more than a 
fragmentary introduction to a subject on which the 
asking of relevant questions rather than making 
conclusive generalizations might come nearer to truth. 
The remarks which follow, therefore, will offer no start- 
ling revelations. At most they might draw attention to 
points which are apt to be overlooked because they are 
sometimes dismissed as truisms. It would be better if, 
rather than supplying the right answers and so closing 
doors to more pertinent questions from readers, this 
essay provoked discussion and perhaps disagreement. 


A new relationship ? 


A, rather baffling question has been asked : When one 
person meets another, how far does this establish a new 
relationship between the two persons concerned ? ‘To 
assume that on the plane of ordinary human encounter 
it is always true in any significant sense, would surely 
be absurd. Such generalizations are apt to confuse 
what is with what should be, and so to become mere 
wishful homiletics. Human beings react in the most 
various ways in social intercourse. They may be attracted 
or repelled or bored. Simulation of interest in what the 
other person is saying is a polite social convention, some- 
times condemned with less than justice as “insincerity”’, 
for it can lead on occasions to discovery of real points 
of common interest. Human society would be more 
anarchic than it is if it were governed merely by personal 
likes and dislikes. If hypocrisy, according to the old 
axiom, is the tribute that vice pays to virtue, there are 
worse situations than that in which codes of polite 
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behaviour and not only the rule of law require some 
tribute. | 

The question as to how far a new relationship arises 
when two persons meet is presented to us, however, 1n 
a Christian context. We are to love the unlovable and 
succour our enemies. Surely we make that even more 
unpalatable if we do not have the candour to admit to 
~ ourselves that Christianity does seem to us a difficult 
religion. If only we could assume that our virtues offset 
our sins. Yet the contrary to sin is not virtue but faith. 
It does not follow, however, that those who are “‘of the 
faith” have any monopoly of spiritual wisdom, of irenic 
compassion or of the charisma. Against the exclusive 
churchmanship which proclaims nulla salus extra ecclestam 
stand the words of our Lord : “Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold.” 

Two persons may be Christian believers, members of 
the same church organization, or nation, or even of the 
same family, but nevertheless find themselves at cross 
purposes when they seek to understand one another 
on a deeper level than surface intercourse. Objection 
might be raised to the classification here of church 
membership with adherence to other forms of human 
community. Surely, it may be urged, the transcendental 
element enters into human discourse in the former 
instance. But membership of a church may in many 
respects exhibit the same visible evidence of herd 
mentality as other communities. In using the analogy 
of the “herd”, however, there is a danger of assuming 
the arrogance of the intellectual who scorns the emotional 
demagogy which he attributes to “the masses’, and 
ignores his own chameleon-like assumption of the latest - 
modish theory in the exclusive coteries which he 
cultivates. In church organizations (as in other human 
communities) the loudest talkers sometimes attract most 
attention and thereby obscure the quiet, devoted work 
of humble Christians who rescue the lost sheep. Their 
devotion testifies to Christ in an environment where His 
divinity may not be consciously recognized. 
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Then a Christian quality in human relationships is 
manifest which seeks not to make people feel virtuous 
but enables them, first, to accept themselves as they 
are and so to discover other people and their needs. It 
is a capacity to be positive and life-enhancing without 
being greedily possessive, and to be discreetly responsive 
towards their needs instead of withdrawing into a 
nigegardly detachment from the embarrassment of them. 
Such faithful witness to Christ is a reminder that in 
His Church we are members of His Body ;.it would be 
cowardly, therefore, to dissociate ourselves from the 
Church with all its human imperfections, as though to 
‘prove’ to the outside world that we are different. Then 
we should be joining the modern publican in thanking 
God that he and we are not as the Pharisees are. 

The problems which we face in attempting a two-way 
traflic of communication with the outside world are 
various. Some are as old as two thousand years, as old 
as the Christian Church, perhaps older, if the warnings 
of the Old Testament prophets are borne in mind. Some 
of the problems are of more recent origin. It is easy 
- enough to be wise after the event and point, for instance, 
to the stress laid on individual salvation at a time when 
the Industrial Revolution was making Christian behav- 
iour in a laissez-faire, each-for-himself economic society 
difficult in every-day life. Evangelism today is con- 
fronted with a stale hangover of legalistic moralism 
which still lingers at the back of people’s minds. Merely 
to preach RELIGION at them is only to evoke the 
response: “Oh, you mean... back to the Church of our 
fathers. We know only too well what that means.”’ We 
may consider that our insights into such problems, 
stimulated by a more dynamic theology, are helping 
towards creating new conceptions of churchmanship. 
Nevertheless, is the humanly visible Church today fit 
to meet the contemporary world in its predicament ? 
Christianity does not depend, as at times we are apt to 
forget, merely on our strivings and our “‘successes’’. We 
may, by God’s grace, even learn from our failures. 
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Stumbling blocks 


The searching questions asked us by people who are 
at present alienated from the Church attest their earnest 
desire to learn, not our prescriptions for their salvation, 
but whether God has a purpose for mankind at a time 
when they wonder whether He has not forsaken His 
creatures. As church people we have a collective respons- 
ibility for discovering how far we, and not merely 
Victorian pietists, or Protestants (if we are Catholics in 
our own churches), or Catholics (if we are more conscious 
of our heritage from the Reformation) — or anybody 
else to whom we would pass the buck — have been a 
stumbling block in the way of others coming to a fuller 
knowledge of His truth. Perhaps we are using the very 
broadmindedness of the ecumenical movement — for 
which we may well be grateful — to fall in love with 
our own broadmindedness. At our conferences we 
recommend to one another the latest book by our 
favourite expositor of the problem of the Church and the 
world. Does that book really open a window into the 
outside world or serve rather as a cushion making us 
feel cosy ? Do we merely use it to provide ourselves 
with a convenient formula on “the new strategy of 
evangelism’ ? Do we use the “Christianity beyond 
ethics” insights of Kierkegaard to assume that the sheer 
desperation of people less comfortably circumstanced 
than ourselves provides a favourable strategic situation 
for adding them to our bright collection of new converts ? 
Observing how we interpret the world to suit our temper- 
aménts, uncharitable cynics comment: ‘“‘In the kingdom 
of the blind the half-blind are kings.” Is that comment 
altogether irrelevant to I Corinthians 13: 12 ? 

There will be no two-way traffic with the contemporary 
world but only a monologue if, as outsiders generally 
find when they meet church people, we are interested 
only in replies which confirm our preconceptions. Then, 
whatever we may profess to the contrary, they will — 


conclude that in our anxiety “to be in the right”, our | 
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governing motive (perhaps more than we are aware) is 
that mankind should be compressed into the Procrustean 
bed of mankind-as-we-should-wish-it-to-be. Because of 
their lack of a theological background they cannot 
challenge our assumptions in the terms with which we 
are familiar, and so are unable to bring home to us what 
has happened. Although we may believe that we are 
thereby trying to show them how God views the world, 
have we not actually been divinizing our own creaturely 
misconceptions into pseudo-absolute standards ? Thus 
we may end by deluding ourselves and, worse still, 
perhaps even other people that God sees the world 
through our eyes. That blasphemy is more insidious and 
less easy to detect in ourselves than any heresy among 
unbelievers. 


Moralism 


That unwarranted presumption is surely the root of 
all moralism and the principal stumbling block with 
which ‘“‘churchianity” today confronts the world for 
which Christ died. It is significant how often in eccles- 
iastical circles (including the Church of England of 
which I am a member) moralism 1s dismissed as a mere 
Victorian heresy, a one-sided preoccupation with “immor- 
ality’? — sex and alcohol. But moralism creeps also 
into complacent assumptions that, with “right-minded”’ 
churchmanship, “Christianity is on the march again’, 
neatly equipped with all the fashionable spiritual pre- 
scriptions for the care of souls. Pithy extracts from 
Anselm and the early Fathers of the Church are offered 
as a panacea; up-to-date books on spiritual healing 
“solve” situations into which prudent psychiatrists (who 
regard themselves as very far from angels) might fear 
to tread; “‘Quietism, my dear, is just too vieux jeu” ; 
the parish system is said to be “played out’, so eccles- 
iastics clamour to be admitted to parliament ; committees 
succeed committees, and disquieting reflections as to 
whether the souls and bodies of people engaged in secular 
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professions are helped by all this “busyness’’ are conven- 
iently silenced. “Infiltration” of the secular world is 
recommended as the latest slogan of evangelistic strategy. 
But infiltration is double-edged. The Church is itself 
infiltrated by worldliness and needs surely to re-discover 
what ‘“wordliness” means. Do we not have to learn first 
how to listen before we can learn how to teach ? 

In the secular world outside the Church moralism 
apeing virtue and often unabashed worldliness abound. 
So far from countering immorality, moralism merely 
lends it a false prestige. The moralist enjoys his discovery 
of the sins of others, who rightly or wrongly conclude that 
he would do the same as they, if he dared. Sometimes 
it has been the secular humanist with disinterested 
ethical insight and perhaps a background of “diffused 
Christianity’, who has repaired the damage done by 
moralism, in so far as it can humanly be repaired at all. 
In that world where Christ’s divinity is rarely recognized, 
there are men and women with ethical convictions who 
are fighting worldliness and moralism, sometimes at the 
risk of livelihood and reputation. Discerning in them 
“the hidden Christ’, humble Christians are doing their 
best to find and succour them. 

In that “pagan world”, about which some of our 
Christian “best sellers’? generalize so glibly, there are 
men and women who have experienced more acutely 
than many church people a foretaste of hell on earth 
and have known the reality of unbridled evil. Those 
experiences they find impossible to reconcile with our 
belief in a loving heavenly Father. How are we going 
to meet them and aid them? Is the message from 
Calvary only reflected in the mirror of our preoccupation 
with “Christian” martyrdom and, if so, are we tending 
to obscure the meaning of that message to the outside 
world ? Perhaps some of the sufferers in that world 
ravaged by war are unwittingly bearing a burden for us. 
Shall we offer them, to quote a recent book title, “The 
Christian Answer to Sin and Suffering’ ? Is there 
anything, beyond analysing the ingrownness of the 
Church, which we can do in order to be of service ? 
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An answer to prayer ? 


We surely need to pray. A, prayer for all mankind, 
including ourselves. For where else shall we find, not 
our answer labelled “‘Christian’’, but God’s answer? That 
God who created mankind in its diversity may reveal 
to us, His creatures, His purpose. That the Church and 
world which stand under His judgment may be redeemed 
in Christ. That we who have not seen God’ at any time 
may learn how to become members one of another in 
Christ and not merely use those words in vain repetition. 
That our sorrow may be turned into joy and that our 
joy may not blind us to the need for compassion and 
insight into the needs of others. That His will may be 
done on earth even as in heaven. That Christ’s power 
to heal mankind may be manifest despite our failures. 


Thy touch hath still its ancient power ; 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall ; 
Hear, in this solemn evening hour, 

And in Thy mercy heal us all. 


Ecumenical Evangelism 


CELESTINE FERNANDO 


Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : and, 
lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Matt. 28: 
19-20. 

And ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth. Acts 1: 8. 


In these dominical commands we find the true bases 
of Christian and ecumenical evangelism, as well as a 
clarion call to us to spread the Gospel in our own day. 
Wherever we are the message of salvation that comes 
from God is fundamentally the same: the seed is the 
Word of God, which must be sown in the hearts of men 
everywhere, for they must be saved from their sin, and 
only in Christ can they be saved. Our Lord’s commands 
clearly reveal that Christian evangelism must by its very 
nature be ecumenical. What we are expected to do as 
evangelists is to bring all men everywhere into the 
family of God. 

In the history of the Universal Church, the W.S.C.F. 
and its local S.C.M. branches have been in a most strategic 
position to carry out this task of ecumenical evangelism. 
Their members, who are also their evangelists, are in the 
universities and provide the intellectual leadership in 
every country. Recognizing its responsibility, the 
W.5S.C.F. has been a pioneer in this field of working for 
a world Christian community. While the local churches 
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have stressed their own particular interpretations of 
Christian doctrine, more often than not forgetting the 
ties that bind them together, the S$.C.M.s of the world 
have led young students in the constructive task of 
building on their already existing unity in Christ and in 
discovering ways and means by which such unity can 
be made more real. The W.S.C.F. has been in very 
truth “a training school for ecumenical leadership’’. 
And as the late Dr. William Paton said : ‘‘No institution 
has done more to make the universality of the Christian 
Church more a reality than the W.S.C.F.” In and 
through the Federation the present leaders of the World 
Council of Churches and of the whole ecumenical move- 
ment have learned what ecumenism is, and what are 
the basic principles and techniques of Christian leader- 
ship in the ecumenical field, thus making the ecumenical 
movement both a reality and a power. 
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Evangelism — not a “‘method”’ but an “act 


Ultimately it is the nature of ecumenism that deter- 
mines our methods of ecumenical evangelism. As 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft has stated : “Ecumenism means not 
simply that individual Christians of different backgrounds 
recognize each other but that Christians, meeting as 
conscious members of their churches, confront their 
convictions, and seek together the unity of the Church 
of Christ...”.. Those who wish to think ecumenically 
ought to think not merely in terms of their individual 
ideas, hopes and fears, but also in terms of the theology, 
the tradition and the discipline of the churches to which 
they belong. Our loyalty to God in Christ will always 
be our primary loyalty, for our churches should never 
take the place of God ; but our loyalty to our own church 
must be real and sincere, and we must uphold it unless 
we find it in conflict with our loyalty to God. Our unity 
within our own church will then be made relevant to 
the unity between the churches and to our common life 


in the Body of the living Christ. 
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It is in view. of our fundamental loyalties to God in 
Christ and to His Church that the basic method of 
ecumenical evangelism in the S.C.M. has been and ought 
always to be not a “‘method’’ at all but an “act”: a 
common act of worship in which all Christian students, 
irrespective of their denominational differences, may 
take an active part. While local churches have been 
generally reluctant to offer such common worship to 
God, our local $.C.M.s have consistently done so, and 
have trained their members through common worship 
to recognize one common Lord. Such worship is the 
deepest (though not the only) form of ecumenical 
evangelism of which man is capable. And those who 
have once experienced and understood the significance 
of this act have been generally eager wherever possible 
to worship in like fashion in later years. It has been 
such worship that has been the foundation of their 
subsequent service in promoting the cause of Christian 
unity. In the present state of our local churches this 
common worship has been a tremendous achievement, 
creating the only hopeful atmosphere for Christian 
cooperation in the world today. 

Of course such common worship has not always been 
as “complete” as 1t ought to have been. Because of our 
divisions, in many 5.C.M.s we have been unable to bring 
our members together in the deepest act of worship : 
the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of our 
common Lord. In this failure the heart of our differences 
stands revealed. In too many 5.C.M.s we gloss over 
these differences, and in an easy superficiality act as if 
the divided Church is not really divided and, what is 
worse, imagine that we can escape our share of the 
burden of this common sin of disunion by unecumenically 
forgetting our churches. But such an attitude constitutes 
a real challenge from within our own ranks to us in the 
W.5S.C.F. to undertake further responsible pioneering in 
ecumenical evangelism. While continuing our common 
worship wherever possible, we should encourage our 
members to discover more clearly why in the Holy 
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Communion we are divided, how until we unite in this 
one Communion we in the W.S.C.F. should not rest 
content with our work in this field, and what we must 
do towards building a church life where we can have 
one Holy Communion despite our differences, so long 
as we recognize one common Lord. In the past the 
W.5.C.I. has not been afraid to pioneer, and to provoke 
the churches to action. Today too we must direct our 
best members to enter the vanguard of the re-union 
movement in our own countries, for it is in our own 
countries that the real battles to win the world for 
Christ have to be fought! 


The importance of ecumenical study 


A second constituent of ecumenical evangelism is 
the faithful study of God’s word, wherein we learn the 
real nature of our unity in Christ, the secret of our 
divisions, and the implications for our common task. 
Despite the good work done on Bible study in the 
W.S.C.F., one wonders whether our local $.C.M.s are 
taking their call to Bible study sufficiently seriously. 
All too often we assume that an understanding of God’s 
will for our own day is possible through our many study 
groups and discussions without reference to the Bible. 
In far too many of our Movements we are content to 
bemoan “‘our unhappy divisions’ and assume that our 
moaning and wishful thinking will build up our unity 
in the Church of God. Perhaps the real reasons for our 
lack of desire for study and for our lack of depth when 
we do undertake it, are intellectual laziness and the fear 
that the deeper we study the more our differences will 
be revealed as touching not only matters of secondary 
importance but also our basic conceptions of God, man 
and society. But Christian unity cannot be built by an 
easy superficiality or a policy of non-commitment. 
Merely because the truth is unwelcome to us, no Christian 
should seek to avoid it, for then indeed neither unity 
nor fellowship will be possible, and we might as well 
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give up our evangelistic task. If ecumenical evangelism 
is to be a reality and a power, ecumenical study must be 
serious and sincere. Such study is inevitably involved 
in the true worship of God ‘‘with all our mind”, “in 
spirit and in truth”. 

In every country we ought to have experiments in 
corporate study for this purpose. Only then shall we 
know our weaknesses in this field. A few years ago, 
largely under the leadership of former 5.C.M. members 
and under the auspices of the Church of Ceylon Youth 
Movement, we held a Conference on the Unity of the 
Church for members of one denomination, but with 
speakers from all, including the Roman, who gave the 
doctrinal positions of their churches on Church unity. 
Later another conference was held on the same subject 
under S.C.M. auspices for student members of all churches, 
but with more reference to our Ceylon Church Union 
Scheme. Perhaps most significant was a School on 
the Church, a stiff, ten-day theological course given by 
competent lecturers from different churches on various 
aspects of the doctrine and life of the Church of God. 
The average attendance at these was one hundred, and 
all were inspired and arranged by 5.C.M. men. There 
was nothing spectacular or unique about them of interest 
to other countries. But they showed us the direction in 
which we should move in ecumenical evangelism. We 
learned that while there are many who desire unity, 
there are very few indeed who care sufficiently to work 
for it and to get rid of their own ignorance of biblical 
and denominational teachings on the doctrine of the 
Church. The fact that the same, if not worse, ignorance 
and diffidence to remove it prevail in the general member- 
ship of the churches, is a challenge to the S.C.M. to 
continue to assist in this kind of essential study, not 
only at special conferences and “schools” but also in our 
regular college and church groups. 
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The value of ecumenical fellowship 


The real significance of such interdenominational 
corporate activities is that in their atmosphere of common 
worship, study and recreation we confront each other as 
“persons in need’, we become conscious of our common 
humanity, our common sin, and our common need for 
redemption, and thereby experience a real fellowship in 
Christ wherein the voice of the living God can be heard. 
As far as our Asian students are concerned, for example, 
the first World Conference of Christian Youth in Amster- 
dam, the second World Conference at Oslo, and the 
Asian Leaders’ Conference in Kandy were events of real 
importance, for there many of us had our first experience 
of the reality and the potentialities of the Universal 
Church, and gained a vision of it such as no local church 
assembly can give. In the words of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft : 


As we enter truly into contact with one another and seek 
to face together the truth of God, we sometimes make surprising 
discoveries about our relationships with one another... We find 
that other confessions represent truths, through which we must 
let ourselves be questioned, called to order and corrected. And 
what is more, it may happen that we come to understand that 
somehow we are already in Christ in spite of all that seems to 
stand between us. 


If ecumenical evangelism is to be true to its basis, 
our local S.C.M.s have a tremendous responsibility to 
continue that life of fellowship, of which we catch a 
glimpse at our corporate services and conferences, on the 
college campus, so that it can show forth to others what 
true Christian community life is, and can attract those 
students (and teachers too!) who are spiritually lonely 
in the midst of hundreds of careless and busy people. 
Our Christian groups must reflect the warmth, the 
friendship, the love and forgiveness of Christ in their 
total community life. 
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Ecumenical social responsibility 


Yet another constituent of ecumenical evangelism is 
that the evangelist must take the social order seriously 
and make his contribution to its redemption. In so doing 
he must base his thinking on biblical dogmas and 
Christian insights, lest currently popular dogmas and 
secular insights too easily influence his thinking. He 
will have to be a pioneer, for generally he will get little 
help in this field from his local church and denomination. 
Biblical insights into the nature of true social morality 
are plenty and to spare. The Christian Social Movement 
which began in the last century’ has done something 
to bring before the Church its tradition of social doctrine. 
The Papal Encyclicals, the reports of the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship, and thos at 
Oxford and Malvern have given some necessary direction 
to the social tasks of the Church. And yet the vast majority 
of our church leaders today care for none of these things, 
so busy are they in their places of power attending to 
“necessary details of administration”. As a result, the 
rank and file of church members escape bewildered as 
if from a sinking ship, and are drawn to atheistic cults. 
We have failed to see the significance of God in Christ 
for our common life, and now we are reaping the whirlwind 
of discontent and confusion in that same “common life’’. 
It is our ecumenical task to make it known that, in the 
words of John Bennett, “the God of the Bible is clearly 
enough the God of public order as well as the God of 
the Church and of the individual soul’. And if we do 
declare it with faith and repentance (i. e. facing up to 
its implications for both personal and church life), those 
who have apostasized will come back, for the truth of 
God will be made real in the Body that on earth professes 
to reveal Him. As Dr. Bennett says further : “To permit 
Christians to evade the plain social responsibilities 
involved in Christian love, is a theological rationalization 
of acceptance of the status quo by which Christians bring 
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Christianity into contempt.” Our church leaders have 
often been guilty of such rationalizations; but the 
5.C.M. too can repeat the process, unless we take both 
the Bible and the social order more seriously than we 
do today. 

Our chief failure as Christians has been that we have 
not only not declared this message, but we have also 
been powerless to do so, because within the Church 
itself we have too often tolerated disunity, iniquity and 
injustice. It was in 1937 that the Oxford Conference 
pointed out : 


A Church which is prophetic and apostolic as the Christian 
fellowship is meant to be, will live under a Divine compulsion 
to realize the perfection of God as completely as human imperfec- 
tion will allow in every concrete situation of its life... In regard 
to the sources of income, methods of raising money and admini- 
stration of property, as well as in the terms on which it employs 
men and women and their tenure of office, churches ought to 
be scrupulous to avoid the evils that Christians deplore in secular 
society... 4 


It. is because of its deep significance for ecumenical 
evangelism that this subject was also considered by the 
great Missionary Conference held at Tambaram (Madras) 
in 1938. The statement of Madras was plain: 


In the interests of individual conversion we must demand 
social change... A church which proclaims the necessity of social 
security against illness, old age and unemployment must also 
provide such security for its own employees. A church which 
condemns economic inequalities must seek to eliminate such 
evils among those over whose economic opportunities it has some 
measure of control. A church which preaches the principle of 
industrial brotherhood must be governed by such principles in 


1 The Churches Survey Their Task, Oxford Conference Report, Allen 
and Unwin, pp. 125-126. 
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the conduct of its own institutions, and should, as far as pos- 
sible, give economic support to only those institutions and organ- 
izations which are guided by such principles... + 


More than ten years passed, and because during this 
long interval the Church had not heeded its own doctrines, 
Dr. Bennet, in his essay on “The Involvement of the 
Church” in the Amsterdam volume on The Church and 
the Disorder of Society, reminded the world Church again 
of these truths by repeating the words of Oxford ®. 


The task of the S.C.M. 


The S.C.M. has a responsibility and a privilege to 
create the necessary public opinion within the churches 
for the recreation of their own social and economic life, 
especially in their local setting. Even when their ideas 
are spurned and their services are not wanted, it is their 
task within the local church to make their contribution 
in faith and fellowship to its reconstruction. For 
ultimately our loyalty is not to the local pastor or the 
local church committee but to the living God. 

If the churches are to be helped, the pioneering of 
their student members must cover many fields: the 
discovery of biblical insights on social morality, the 
Christian social tradition, the cultural and social structure 
of various denominations, their methods of adminis- 
tration, organization and finance, and the ways in which 
the “social mechanisms” of the Church tend to deny 
the very doctrines that are preached from its pulpits. 
When we discover these things we shall better understand 
the complex “non-theological’ factors which so often 
help to keep the churches divided. And we shall also 
learn of the very real need in our churches for self- 
sacrificial experiments in Christian group living and the 


' The World Mission of the Church, Tambaram Conference Report, 
International Missionary Council, pp. 126, 130. 
2 The Church and the Disorder of Society, S.C.M. Press, p. 102. 
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practice piltne disciplines of prayer, money and time, 
civic service and political action, which will make our 
Christian corporate activities meaningful to the needs of 


the world today. 


“It is men that make the city, not walls,” said 
Thucidydes long ago. In the end it is not just through 
“understanding the situation” or “preaching about it’’, 
but by acting as Christian men and women on whom 
the future of the world depends, that we can make our 


impact on society and bring the world to Christ. As 


St. Theresa has reminded us: 


Christ has no body now on earth save yours, 
No hands but yours ; no feet but yours ; 
Yours are the eyes through which is to look out 
Christ’s compassion to the world ; 
Yours are the feet with which He is to go about doing good, 
And yours are the hands with which He is to bless now. 
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The Place of Religion in a University 


The following article by the Reverend James A. Pike, chaplain 
of Columbia University, New York, is based on his inaugural 
sermon preached in St. Paul’s Chapel, and is reprinted Oe the 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review. 


What will this babbler say ? — Acts 17: 18 


Evidently St. Paul was not invited to become a permanent 
member of the seminar which met on Mars Hill. There was not 
room in the Stoic or Epicurean world-views for either the empir- 

ical data to which he testified nor for the categories of interpre- 
tation which his Gospel advanced. Yet a thousand years later, 
when once again institutions of higher learning began to take 
shape, that for which St. Paul stood had commended itself suffi- 
ciently to supply the basic interpretation of the universe for 
the new universities. Interestingly enough, room was made in 
these Christian schools for the revival of those Hellenic insights 
which were the foundation of the Renaissance, and ultimately of 
the “Enlightenment” and of modern secularism. The camel, 
whose nose was allowed in the tent, is now in many places vir- 
tually the proprietor thereof, and in this (as in so many other 
things these days) we are back again to the first century situation : 
those of us who hold a supernatural world-view find ourselves 
faced with the task of justifying for it an appropriate place in 
the academic scene. Hence this apologia pro sua vita. And its 
necessity 1s no reflection on any of my hearers or readers ; it is 
no personal hostility but conditioning by our very Greek age 
which prompts one or another to ask about a new chaplain of a 
university the question which was on the lips of the philosophers 
on Mars Hill: “What will this babbler say ?” 


a 
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St. Paul is pictured as answering the question in the apse 
windows of this chapel named in his honour. His answer had 
three aspects. First, presumably he told them some facts (they 
had sent for him to hear about this “new thing”: ‘Jesus and 
the Resurrection”). Second, he gave them a new perspective 
from which to look at all facts (introduced by the words which 
are engraved beneath the windows: ‘““Whom ye ignorantly wor- 
ship I now declare to you’). And third, he presented them with , 
quite a personal challenge : ““He hath appointed a day.” A body 
of data, a world-view, a personal confrontation. A branch of | 
science, a philosophy, a way of life: these the Apostle offered 
the scholars on Mars Hill. And no less than this can be what 
we, his heirs in faith, offer to the heirs of the Areopagus. 


Religion as a “‘subject”’ 


First, a branch of science. By “science”? we mean the study 
of observable phenomena and the organization of this phenomena 
through the use of hypotheses. A science is autonomous — and, 
in terms of the curriculum, is a separate “subject”? — when it 
has its own body of data and has its own way of working with 
that data. Theology has both. Among the data of Christian 
theology, for instance, is the obvious fact of the existence, past 
and present, of the Christian Church — and the religious exper- 
ience of millions which this fact summarizes. To say the very 
least, such data adequately provides a subject-matter for religion 
as much as the existence of the state does for political science 
or of society for sociology. To grasp such phenomena Christian 
theology, like these other sciences, has developed categories 
deemed suitable to the subject matter. 

Nor is this a peripheral subject, to be viewed as an option 
of specialists, like say, ornithology. It is a truism — but one of 
which we need constantly to be reminded, that the phenomena 
and the categories alike have played a basic part in the shaping 
of our western culture. So much so that it is not unfair to say 
that a person in our culture who is not familiar with this “subject” 
and its literature, is not a well-educated man or woman, any 
more than a person who has not grasped the import of the Hel- 
lenic spirit, or who has not caught the spirit of prophetic Judaism, 
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or in whom the word “Renaissance” rings no bells. This point 
need not be laboured : it is coming to be so generally recognized 
in leading educational institutions today that autonomous depart- 
ments of religion are being developed faster than men can be 
trained to teach in them. Quite ‘‘old hat’? now is the timid 
‘reductionism’ which would dispose of the academic respon- 
sibility in this field by offering a course in, say, “The Bible as 
Literature’, or by viewing religion as a tail on the kite of philo- 
sophy. 


Religion as a philosophy 


But the grouping, often academically “‘convenient”’, of religion 
with philosophy is not without some basis. And this brings me 
to the second function of religion in a university. Actually St. Paul 
offered a philosophy to his hearers — one partially in line with, 
and partially contradictory to, the Epicurean and Stoic positions 
which his hearers held. Philosophy, in contradiction to a science, 
has no data of its own; it deals with a way of looking at all 
reality, sifting and arranging the categories of the respective 
sciences and proposing a master-frame adequate for the great 
picture the world presents. No less than this St. Paul offers. 
If I may attempt a paraphrase : 

In and under all things, and yet over and above all things, 
is God. We can know something of His character by inference 
from the fact of man’s existence. Since man has been evolved, 
with the gifts of mind and spirit, then the Source of all (“We 
too are His offspring’) must at the least possess these qualities, 
since a stream does not rise higher than its source. Thus God 
is not to be limited to categories which are less than man — 
not, for example, economic forces, not material mechanism. Nor 
is even concern for man the central category of meaning because 
man’s common brotherhood rests upon the fact that “He hath 
made us of one blood.” 

Being then, at the least, a Person, God confronts us in a 
personal way : “He is not far from any one of us” and ‘“‘He hath 
appointed a day in the which to judge the world in righteousness.” 
And we are judged by confrontation with One like ourselves Who 
has shown us the full dimension of our destiny by Himself rising 
from the dead. 
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The marvel is that when one turns to that majestic summary 
of a Christian philosophy for our age proposed under the title 
Nature, Man and God, by the late Archbishop Temple — a man 
fully cognizant of, and sympathetic to, the new science, the 
higher criticism of the Scriptures, the evolutionary hypothesis — 
you don’t feel that he is saying anything essentially different. 
Nor is St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, or Calvin, each speak- 
ing to his own age. This philosophy affords a roomier world- 
view, one with room for more of the real data of life than any 
of the Procrustean beds proposed as alternatives; one finds 
room only for matter, another only for ideas, one only for eco- 
nomic forces, another only for reason, another only for psycho- 
logical —- or maybe only glandular — functions. 


The Judaeo-Christian world-view vis-a-vis other perspectives 


As to any narrower world-view than the one he summarized, 
St. Paul was quite justified in saying, ““O men of Athens, I find 
you too superstitious’ — if the King James version has it correct- 
ly. But Dr. Moffatt, reassessing de.nidaiu0oveotépous, believes that 
the Apostle really said, ““O men of Athens, I find that you are 
very religious.’ Perhaps the division of scholars on this point 
loses sight of the fact that St. Paul may have been trying to 
say both things — and in the Greek, more subtle than English, 
was perhaps capable of doing so. Because — and I cannot under- 
line this too boldly — the devotees of more restricted world- 
views often display a genuine religious zeal — a commitment 
and devotion, a humaneness, a selflessness and persistence which 
is part of the essence of what we mean by the word “‘religious”’. 
We who have this larger world-view know that, though man 
cannot be his own saviour, yet God must use men to saye man. 
Often those who think there is nothing beyond man devote 
themselves more fully to his welfare than those who have even 
higher reasons for similar action. Often they do what we talk 
about. And this is not limited only to the realm of action, it 
applies to the realm of thought as well — both constructively 
and critically. Constructively: A St. Augustine is unthinkable 
without Plato, a St. Thomas Aquinas without Aristotle, a Wil- 
liam Temple without Edward Caird. And critically : The critical 
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analysis of thinkers outside the Church is the best thing in the — 
world for the Church, and we should be minded to listen sym- 
pathetically. The most moribund possibilities for a Christian 
philosophy are in any situation in which the Church is not forced 
to see itself as under judgment, the formulation of its message 
as under criticism. To see this, one need only ponder the fate of 
the scholastic periods of the Calvinist and Lutheran established 
churches, or the moral theology of the post-Tridentine period, 
or eighteenth century Anglicanism. The Assyrians are truly the. 
rod of God. 

So it is good for those who would try to do something in 
constructive religious thinking to do it in that confluence of 
mental tides which is the modern university. I am sure that 
the scholars of the Union Theological Seminary are ever grateful 
for their contiguity and curricular association with Columbia. 
And so it will be with that level of communication of religious 
thought which is our more modest task. But equally — it is 
good for the university that within its halls is heard a systematic 
presentation of the Judaeo-Christian world-view from those who 
thoroughly believe it, just as it hears systematic presentations 
of other world-views from their devotees. 


The problem of “‘objectivity” 


Everyone has a set of basic assumptions which he uses as 
categories of meaning and interpretation. The only difference 
in people on this point is that some people are conscious of — and 
explicit about — their assumptions, and other people are uncon- 
scious about assumptions which are nevertheless implicit in all 
they say or do. And scholars are still people. Those who acknow- 
ledge their presuppositions are likely to be more fair-minded 
than those who fail to do so. This point is finely recognized by 
my colleague, Professor Trilling, in a recent review of the third 
volume of Dr. Fairchild’s Religious Trends in English Poetry. 
After agreeing with the author’s prefatory observation that ‘“‘a 
study in the history of ideas by a man who has no ideas of his 
own would be neither very interesting nor very fruitful’, he goes 
on to say that “we must be grateful to the historian or the critic 
who lets us know just what his principle of relative distortion is”. 
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There has long been current an illusion that when one passion- 
ately holds a world-view that has no room for the supernatural, 
one is neutral, detached, objective and scholarly, but when one 
holds the somewhat roomier world-view which allows for the 
intersection of another dimension, one is biased, doctrinaire. 
The fact is that whether one holds the secularist or the Judaeo- 
Christian world-view, one can display either spirit: one can 
display the spirit which represents all that is valid in words like 
“objective”, or one can be dogmatic, narrow and _ fanatical. 
Those who are loyal to the Church, if they are really confident 
of the soundness of the Gospel, cannot object to other views 
being expressed by their devotees. But sometimes things do so 
fall out that an opportunity is given on a campus for a hearing 
for every position except Christianity presented by an orthodox 


Christian. As Canon T. O. Wedel has put it: 


We are seeing the strange emergence of one religion — 
secularism — turned into a compulsory option in our academic 
scene. This, clearly, is no longer academic freedom. The 
Christian faith has every right, even under the sanction of 
free inquiry into truth, to claim a hearing. Let secularism, 
or Mohammedanism, or Marxism, or what you will, remain 
an optional view of man and his world, taught as such in 
our free universities. Christians should welcome open con- 
frontation between their faith and its rivals. A university is 
not a Sunday School. But the Christian faith should have 
a place among the live options placed before the student 
inquirer. Academic freedom should, by definition, imply at 
least this. 


Now when in fact here and there there is a “‘shut-out’’, then 
the Church must through its responsible leadership protest — or, 
more correctly (since in a free society any private institution is 
free to represent those influences it wants to have prevail) must 
describe and characterize the situation for what it is, in its exer- 
cise of care for its people and of its duty to society. We must not 
forget that freedom of the pulpit is a valuable freedom too. But 
the situation is utterly different when, as here, not only is the 
Judaeo-Christian position allowed to be heard from, but care 
has been taken to see that it is heard from. ... 
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To ask that this position be at least “heard from” is of course 
to speak in quite minimum terms. In fact it is especially important 
that this tradition be heard from, because in fact only a natural- 
supernatural world-view is big enough to make sense out of the 
plethora of data a university takes in purview, the only world- 
view capable of giving a ground of meaning to the valid categories 
of all the disciplines, the only world-view capable of embracing 
a universe, or in terms of the thought-world, of providing a 
‘“‘universe” —- there may truly be “‘university”’. 

Grounded in such a philosophy, we can without fear of com- 
promise credit truth-bearers in any tradition, find place for 
truth wherever found. Having a basis for judgment, we can 
say yea to the world as well as nay. And it was not just a clever 
apologetic but a position perfectly consistent with Christian truth 
for St. Paul to say, “I see that you are very religious’, and to 
credit their own philosophers (the quotation in fact appears in 
the poets Aratus and Cleanthus) with a well-expressed insight 
about the God-man relationship: ““‘We too are His offspring.” 


Religion as a way of life 


St. Paul’s philosophy, since it transcended man, had a place 
for meaning for the individual man (the proclamation of the 
judgment is a proclamation of ultimate meaning for each indi- 
vidual). So, hardly had he sketched it out, he got a personal 
response. Some believed, some sneered, some said we will hear 
you further. And this brings us to the third function of religion 
In a university. 

People either disbelieve in the supernatural order, have 
decided to discard it for good, or are in the process of hearing 
further. But the decision to believe is exercised in the context 
of a living community. A university is such a community. 
Therefore it is appropriate that a university warmly encourage 
groupings of faculty and students whom common belief unites 
or whom common doubts unite. There are two ways of doing 
this. One is the method of the lowest common denominator. 
We achieve harmony in a group by playing down all differences 
and ending up with a colorless paste. Two things result: the 
first is the loss of the rich and deep insights of the respective 
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traditions. I believe Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin said not long ago 
that a measure of division is not too high a price to pay for the 
preservation of the richness of the several traditions. And second, 
we don’t get a neutral, common religion — we have another, 
and generally ersatz, religion, competitive to and differing from 
any of the existing institutions of religion. The resulting ‘‘ethics 
tinctured with sentiment’? becomes the basis of a new campus 
Established Church. 

This is not the policy here at Columbia. We desire to have 
expressed the maximum flowering of each great tradition. We 
want to see Roman Catholics full-blooded Roman Catholics — 
not only for their own salvation but that their great insights 
and devotion may help in the salvation, here and _ hereafter, 
of the rest of us. We eagerly seek to find opportunities for Jews 
to articulate as well as to hold their great faith, and I rejoice 
that this year again the Friday evening services are to be conti- 
nued in this holy building. It is for the enrichment of all that 
Episcopalians are here free to express in quite central church- 
manship the full heritage of the Anglican tradition, so basic to 
the foundation and history of this institution. We want Luther- 
ans to be Lutherans and not just pale religionists, and I am 
happy to say that we have choral matins according to the Luther- 
an liturgy weekly in this chapel — not only to help the Luther- 
ans (though we hope it will do that), but to let their glorious 
heritage help all of us. I am glad our other noon services follow 
the typical free church pattern (as great an exercise in piety 
as ex tempore prayer may be to a collect-reading Episcopalian !) 
— that all forms which have brought hope and meaning into 
men’s lives may here find a place. A similar breadth determines 
the choice of our preachers. Our religious fellowships and our 
counselling staffs are organized on this same basis. 

Anyone who thinks that all this divides our Columbia family 
into hostile camps, should subject this fear to the empirical, 
laboratory test of coming to one of our interfaith meetings in 
Earl Hall, where we hear about the best in each tradition. The 
opening meeting this year swamped us; they were coming in 
the windows as well as the doors; the stairs were packed as was 
every inch of room in our lounges. The chaplain, the counsellors 
and other leaders spoke, and stood side by side, each respected 
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for what he is, each one’s flock learning from the others — to 
use C.S. Lewis’ phrase, “a veritable hotbed of charity and 
peace’. 


The freedom of the free university to promote religion 


In this university the chaplain has the high honour of chair- 
ing the religious counsellors in the Earl Hall program of study, 
fellowship and personal help, and at the same time of serving 
as the principal minister of its place of worship and as the chair- 
man of the department of religion. I assure you that the magni- 
tude of our heritage here, my awareness of the great gifts in 
mind and spirit of my associates, and the weight of the tasks 
ahead combine to convict me of a sense of unworthiness to act 
in any of the three capacities. Yet I am convinced that the 
unity of these capacities is based on a sound philosophy (or for | 
the specialist | should perhaps say — a sound epistemology). It 
is sound for this reason: Our “religious” approach — our approach 
in preaching, in discussion groups and in personal counselling 
should in a university setting (and I personally believe in any 
setting) preserve all the detachment and objectivity which is 
allowed by the convictions which the possession of a consciously 
held perspective implies. Equally, the open-mindedness of a 
classroom in religion does not mean that the instructor has no 
“starch”, has no perspective as a person; in fact the whole 
situation will be healthier if that perspective is out at the begin- 
ning — that is the only way to deal fairly with students. 

And, finally, to the extent that the impact of those of us 
entrusted with the religious program of the university, and of 
the voices of all instructors whose teaching and lives bear witness 
to their religious presuppositions — to the extent that all these 
are explicitly on the side of the forces of the spirit, then let it 
be said that one of the reasons we can be grateful for the exist- 
ence of free universities in a free society is that they may freely 
choose what influences it would encourage in that society — 
thus truly expressing not only scholarship, but responsible scho- 
larship. We have reasons to believe that the tide is turning, 
that more of our institutions of higher learning are consciously 
seeking to promote among students and faculty, and in the 
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nation, an understanding of and a devotion to the great religious 
heritage which underlies the best values of our free society — 
the free society which makes possible the very existence of free 
universities. 

Yes, thank God, such institutions are free to encourage the 
perpetuation and promotion of the best spiritual insights. But 
equally free is — and should be — the individual response 
thereto. Whether in spirited meetings of religious groups, or heart- 
to-heart talks in a counsellor’s study, or in the classroom, or in 
the worship, sacrament and preaching in a chapel, the same 
old three responses are possible. As in St. Paul’s day, and ever 
— some will believe, some will reject (and are free to do so — 
but in so doing have taken a position — have a dogma, as surely 
as the believer). But I surely hope that in responding, many 
who do not yet believe will show true open-mindedness, true 
liberalism, and not reject us out of hand, but instead will echo 
the words spoken nineteen centuries ago by some at the Areopagus 
on Mars Hill: ““‘We will hear thee again of this matter.” 
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A LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL DIARY 


by K. H. Tine 


Preparation for discovery 


A stranger’s visit to South America is bound to be the discovery 
of a new continent today as much as in 1492. So I especially appre- 
ciated the period of “‘rest and study” in New York which gave me 
time, prior to the exciting venture, to read up a few things about 
the land and to pick up some Spanish words. 

I obtained my visas and tickets without much difficulty. The 
flight from New York to Montevideo was long but smooth. After 
leaving Puerto Rico we flew for a long while over the coffee land 
of Brazil, where we caught a glimpse of the vastness of the continent. 
We were told by a Brazilian fellow passenger that his country ts 
larger than the United States not including Alaska, and that the 
little island at the mouth of her mighty Amazon River is larger 
than the whole of Switzerland. 


Uruguay and Argentina 


The plane glided into Montevideo at 2 a.m., but that did not 
prevent three S.C.M. friends from being at the airport to greet me. 
After some sleep se went to oceanside Las Floras for the summer 
conference of the River Plate S.C.M. 

For six days we discussed the lengthy subject of ‘‘East and 
West — Towards a Synthesis and a Christian Civilization’. Stu- 
dents from the universities of both tiny Uruguay (but larger than 
Holland, Belgium and Denmark put together) and neighbouring 
Argentina (hich dips its foot deep down into the Antarctic) 
pondered upon and talked freely of the burdens of their minds. 
What do we know of the eastern cultures ? And what of the west ? 
Wherein are the weaknesses and the strong points of each ? Why 
not “pool” them in a “melting pot” and let the strong points streng- 
then each other and the weak points stamp each other out in order 
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to get the “synthesis” and the basis for a Christian civilization ? 
It all sounds very simple, but why does this panacea of “cultural 
pluralism” and “‘scientific cosmopolitanism’ seem to promise more 
than we dare to hope for ? Does it look into the need for a radically 
different spiritual basis for the projected synthetic culture ? If not, 
how do we know that it is not again the same old story ? You can 
no more get a healthy culture by mixing five sick cultures than you 
can get a good omelette by mixing five bad eggs. If that is so, should 
we not agree with the insight of the Christian faith that only God 
Incarnate can break through and has broken through all our human 
cultures in their respective sick states, entering, redeeming and 
enlivening them all, and creating a community in which all cultures 
will find their true home, fruition and fulfilment ? 

In that, my first contact with the South American intellectual, 
I gained a deep impression of him as quite a unique person, which 
was later further strengthened through my subsequent contacts in other 
parts of the continent. He is marked by a charming versatility and 
wide range of cultural tastes. He is humanistic rather than puritan- 
ical, curious about everything in the universe rather than highly 
specialized, logical and dialectical rather than practical and prag- 
matic, more dexterous in ideas and tongue than in things and hands. 
His background of western historic classics is abundant, perhaps 
reflecting the French encyclopaedic ideal of education. Like his 
Asian counterpart, he is aloof from manual labour, and one finds 
him theologically communicable, though sometimes given to prolific 
argumentation, which reminds one of the conversationalists of the 
ancient Areopagus, probably in order to avoid a personal decision. 


Chile 


After spending some days in hot Buenos Aires (meaning beau- 
tiful air), during which I had the wonderful pleasure of living in the 
United Theological College, I flew to Santiago, the capital of that 
long and narrow Republic of Chile. 

It was a flight which one cannot easily forget. The Andes 
mountain range with its towering majesty and snowy magnificence 
rises a short distance inland from the Pacific Ocean and suggests 
a vastly magnified version of the topography of Palestine. Under 
the sun of a bright summer afternoon the shadow of our four-engined 
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airplane pressed forward steadily on the snow-covered mountains 
in the shape of the cross. However, I cannot but omit everything 
else to tell you the inspiring story of the Chilean S.C.M. 

In 1942 the General Secretary of the W.S.C.F. visited Chile 
but, in spite of all efforts, only one student turned out to the meeting 
specially arranged for him. (Since then, she has become known as 
the “white hope’ among S.C.M. people.) But Chile was not written 
off, but was rather regarded as the country in South America where 
an S.C.M. was most likely to emerge and grow into a strong Move- 
ment. 

Today the Chilean S.C.M. already has a history. Its first 
summer conference was held in 1945 sith only seven students. In 
subsequent years the summer conferences were attended by ten, 
seventeen, twenty-five and thirty-five students respectively. And this 
time, in February 1950, there were forty-five. No matter how little 
interest one has in statistics, one cannot deny that these figures are 
indicative of a slow and steady growth of the Chilean S.C.M. 
Today there are S.C.M. units in all three university centres of 
Chile with a total of one hundred and twenty-five members. 

The short but rich history of the Chilean S.C.M shows clearly 
that while student work in South America is difficult’ and 
unspectacular and has no short-cuts, it is needed and is possible. 
It speaks of the perseverance and faith of our colleagues in South 
America, and also of the responsibilities of the total Federation 
family to share its resources with these “pioneering Moyvements’’ 
in their challenging environments. 

In El Vergel, meaning Paradise, that big 3800-acre Methodist 
experimental farm near Angol, the forty-five students came together 
for twelve days for their summer conference. Their backgrounds 
ranged all the way from Roman Catholicism to Pentecostalism, from 
well-taught Protestantism to free-thinking and un-thinking agnos- 
ticism, all in various shades and degrees of conviction or lack of 
ut. And the purpose of that conference was to study the content 
of the Christian faith! The secretary of the S.C.M.and his svife 
told me that this was the first time in a Chilean S.C.M. summer 
conference that the Christian faith had been discussed in a ‘‘frontal 
and direct manner”. This is easy to understand since the back- 
ground of a large number of the participants was almost completely 
pagan. So we dwelt upon the content of the Christian faith 
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“in a direct manner” for twelve days svith the exception of one 
rest day. 

The environment was beautiful but material life was very simple. 
We had four meals a day but the price per person per day was only 
33 cents (U.S. currency) or 1.40 Swiss francs. On the last evening 
we sat around a fire and each one told, as if to himself, of his deepest 
convictions, doubts and feelings. Here my faith in the S.C.M. was 
very greatly strengthened. 


Brazil 


I arrived in Brazil just in time for the carnival, the three 
days of crazy riotousness before Ash Wednesday, on which people 
are supposed to go to confession and make amends and begin to 
observe an ascetic Lent. 

Every down town street was crowded with all sorts of people in 
all sorts of clothing. Believe it or not, many feminine-looking 
women, upon closer inspection, turned out to be men in disguise. 
Gentlemen of dignity, ladies wearing coloured glasses, half-drunk 
young men, pleasure-seeking maidens, curious lads and lasses all 
seemed to have forgotten themselves completely, and they tried to 
spot those of the opposite sex whom they sprayed with the perfumed 
ether from their glass gadgets. I might as well record that as I tried 
to walk with my friends through some crowded streets I sas not 
spared the ordeal but, within fifteen minutes, was treated to several 
doses of the unpleasant chemical concoction. 

Every year the atmosphere during these three days is so violently 
disagreeable to many Christians and others that they go to outdoor 
camps in suburban areas to get away from the cities. The S.C.M. 
in Porto Alegre held such a camp which I attended. 

Altogether I went to four university cities : Porto Alegre, Curi- 
tiba, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Like their fellow Christian 
students in other Latin American countries, the Brazilian S.C.M.ers 
are very hearty and humble, and anxious to know about the life, 
work and thinking of Christians in the many countries of the world, 
They are specially eager to know of the S.C.M.s in the other South 
American countries. Let us not forget that, although we always 
tend to think of South America as a unit, the people there think of 
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themselves as belonging to twenty separate countries and there is 
very little intercourse among them. That is partly why the proposed 
Latin American S.C.M. Conference, where they could discover each 
other and train for leadership, has such a great appeal for our friends 
there. 

The Brazilian S.C.M. has had a longer history and 1s operating 
on a larger scale than the other S.C.M.s on that continent. The 
membership is large but there is only one secretary who, fortunately, 
is almost indefatigable. In each university I visited the members 
were posing for themselves the question of the purpose of the S.C.M., 
and of the sense in which they were to understand “evangelism” 
to be that purpose. Apparently South America is not staying out 
of the general searching of heart and mind which is going on in 
S.C.M.s the world over in an effort to ascertain, for the satisfaction 
of their own consciences, their raison d’étre as a Movement in the 
world of this generation. 

The members of the Brazilian S.C.M., in conjunction with the 
general youth organizations of the churches, have a strong evan- 
gelistic passion which expresses itself in street and plaza preaching, 
even in the face of mud throwing and other forms of ridicule and 
persecution. Unlike their North American friends, they consider 
“preaching” rather than “‘fellowship” as the end of the Christian 
youth groups. To them, therefore, it is an exciting, though to a 
certain extent overwhelming, suggestion that, with the same enthusiasm 
which sends them to preach to the ‘“‘man on the street”, they as the 
Student Christian Movement are to witness to their faith to the 
“man in the university”. The quick but partial grasp of the mean- 
ing of this responsibility, the bewilderment, the thought of easily 
imaginable difficulties, the awareness of the absence of any existing 
rapport within which to communicate the Gospel to this special 
kind of human being who is so near at hand and yet so remote, 
and the struggle to see the fuller implications of the suggestion were 
all genuine reactions which revealed them to be truly earnest stu- 
dents who wish to be ready for a Christian critique of the university 
_ tn their own situation. 

In Brazil I discovered in a most intimate way how busy the 
South American students are. The steward in the airplane we 
flew in from Curitiba to Sao Paulo told us that he had been at the 
S.C.M. meeting the previous day and that he was an engineering 
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student. Every Sunday and on two other unfixed days of the week 
he flues all over Brazil. On the four remaining days he catches up 
with his lectures. 

Faced with Brazil’s vast size, the large number of universities, 
- professors and students, and all the opportunities coming and going 
without much being done to tackle them, one cannot but be struck 
by the unwarranted situation we are in as regards the distribution 
of both human and material resources among the national Move- 
ments in the Federation. The stronger Movements can give con- 
structive, long-range help to these pioneering Movements through 
support which would enable them to maintain more of their leaders 
on a full-time basis. 


A general reflection 


Since it was my first experience, as a member of one of the 
“younger churches”, of visiting a land of many other “‘younger 
churches”, I could not but make comparisons. 

In a very important way the situation in China has been much 
simpler for the Church because there has not been any indigenous 
opposition of a strongly religious kind. In South America, evan- 
gelism is not only witness for the Christian Gospel but also witness 
against many things which have long claimed to be that Gospel 
itself. As a “religious” body the S.C.M. has to break through the 
indifference, intransigence, and even contempt usually accorded to 
what the secular public has known for centuries as religion. The 
Christian faith has been associated with so much that is pagan, 
superstitious and immoral, and its content has been given in so 
partial a way that, as some of our colleagues in South America say, 
evangelization has to commence with some hard work of un-evangel- 
izing the people from the false Christianity already in their minds 
and hearts. In this connection let me say that the leaders of the 
S.C.M. in South America never for one moment relax the distinction 
between true evangelism, the bearing of witness to the Gospel sv 
as to.bring a pagan person with his whole mind, heart and will 
to Christ and into His Body, and proselytism, the mere moving of 
a pagan or a half pagan from one religious group to another. 

To give one illustration of the kind of thing that needs to be 
eradicated or un-evangelized, I think the most exasperating fact 
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which shows people’s completely distorted estimate of the person of 
Christ is that, in referring to some pathological being whose misery, 
helplessness and filth arouse great pity in the passer-by, they say, 
“What a poor Christ!’ In the popular mind Christ ts nothing 
but a dead man on a four-wheeled cart dragged about in a religious 
procession. 

Another point of comparison is that it seems that the evangeli- 
zation of the intellectual has been neglected to an even greater extent 
in South America than in China or Japan. While there are thirteen 
Chinese universities under the duspices of the non-Roman churches, 
I do not think there is a single one in South America. And China 
has at least ten times as many S.C.M. secretaries as South America. 
Thus, while the proportion of practising Christians among the 
university people in China is considerably higher than their pro- 
portion among the population as a whole, precisely the opposite is 
true in South America. Someone has aptly remarked that in South 
America too fess Protestants are students and too few students are 
Protestants. The result of the former is that we cannot expect the 
leadership of the South American churches to grow very strong in 
the coming period. The result of the latter is that our work in the 
universities ts made difficult through lack of students with initiative. 
For instance, we understand that there are not more than seventy- 
five Protestant students in all the universities of Chile. 

The urgency of winning the intellectuals of any land is due to 
the fact that a truly growing church must be an “indigenous” church 
and. ut must be composed of people who are true inheritors and 
bearers of the native culture and who can, in their own way, vin- 
dicate how Christ is the Way, the Truth and the Life in terms of 
the situation of their own people. No detached group of culturally 
rootless “world citizens” snatched away from their own soil and 
existing in some amorphous, homeless manner, can really digest 
creatively the Christian Gospel. Only true members of the South 
American intelligentsia, won to Christ in heart and mind, can 
interpret Him anew in ways which sound intimate and persuasive 
in the ear of its native sons and daughters, even if these ways may 
sound “‘foreign’” to the people of other lands. There exists in the 
Gospel something so “foreign” and hardly “natural” to man as he 
is that we must not, through our faulty communication, allow any 
extra burden of foreignness to make it even more unacceptable. 
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Fence the importance of native “‘forms’’ in which the eternal, 
changeless and universal truth of God may dwell and go forth to 
speak to all races in their own tongues. 

And the glorious yet humiliating thing is that the S.C.M. is the 
only part of the Church which has consciously devoted itself to the 
task. This unique calling ts a most wonderful and exciting challenge, 
both for the members of the S.C.M. in South America themselves 
and for their helpful and praying friends everywhere. If we can 
only strengthen the work today, new vistas and possibilities for 
the Church svill open up on that continent, and there will be a new 
prospect for a truly Christian impact on the cultural struggle of 
Latin America in the uncertain coming period. And on that beau- 
tiful continent with its rich Latin background and world conscious- 
ness, the Church, by becoming more and more itself, will be more 
and more the Church of Christ, and will offer the best it has to the 
whole Church of Christ in the world. : 

With these happy thoughts tn my mind and with a sincere 
hope that I would be able to come back to these hearty Christian 
people — some old friends. but mostly new — in a few years’ time 
with the ability to speak, even limpingly, some Spanish, I left the 
scorching summer heat of that triangular land mass and, a few 
hours later, found myself in New York in the last phase of its 
retreating winter. I shall forever remember the warmth and openness 
of my South American friends, no matter what the season of the 
year. 


A GERMAN-SWEDISH TRAVEL DIARY 


By Wittram NicHoirs 


Berlin 


The flight to Berlin, in a big four-engined American Constel- 
lation, was entirely above thick clouds. We could catch only occasional 
glimpses of the country below. I wondered with deep curiosity 
what it was like down there in the Russian Zone, of which we have 
heard so much and of which we really know so little. But I could 
see nothing, and soon gave up the futile task of imagining what I 
could not see. After all, I should soon be in Berlin, and that was a 
place that a few months ago, before I joined the staff of the Federation, 
I had never dreamed of being able to visit. Surprisingly soon the 
cloud seemed to thicken around the plane, the light flashed on behind 
the notice in the passenger compartment which read ““‘No smoking — 
Fasten seat belts”, and I knew that we had begun the descent. It 
is much bumpier inside the clouds — it felt very much like running 
full tilt down a rough and steep hillside path. Suddenly we flashed 
out of the mist at roof-top height (or so it seemed) and the breakneck 
descent was at an end. It was Tempelhof airfield, easily recognizable 
from the newspaper photographs one had seen of the airlift. 

We were met at the terminal building — Margaret Holmes of 
Australia was with me — by a very eager young student from the 
Kirchliche Hochschule, obviously swelling with pride at the honour 
of meeting two visitors from the Federation, and very timid about 
his English. No one could have wished for a better welcome. We 
were bundled into a taxi, and began a journey of about half an hour 
through the bomb damage to the Kirchliche Hochschule in Zehlendorf, 
where we were to attend the Student Pastors’ Conference of the 
Studentengemeinde, the first at hich the pastors of both zones had 
been able to be together. The Kirchliche Hochschule is a remarkable 
place. It is a united seminary of Lutherans and Reformed, though 
most of the staff are Lutheran, and trains many of the pastors for 
the East Zone. Here, if you like, is a spiritual centre. It is located 
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tn the American sector, for currency reasons, but it is in no sense 
identified with the “West’’. It looks entirely towards the East; tts 
problems and its joys, in fact all its spiritual life, are those of the 
church in the East Zone. And what a depth there is in that spiritual 
life. The church in the East Zone is a living church, a confessing 
church, as the Germans say. It knows nothing of the “bourgeois 
security” of so many of us in the West. True, it lives in hard con- 
ditions, though they are not so hard as we are sometimes led to believe. 
It knows fear and insecurity, humanly speaking. But it also knows 
the manifold grace of God. It knows that if it fears Him it has 
nothing else to fear. There were times when I felt ashamed to be 
in the same room with some of the pastors from the East Zone. 
Christian freedom and the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy and peace, 
were written upon them for all to see. They also had the best jokes 
and the funniest stories ! 

Finding that my visa was valid for the whole of Berlin, I went 
with some of them one afternoon to the Russian sector of the city. 
You go in the S-Bahn, the elevated railway. There is no control 
at the sector border ; in fact I was told that the only sway you can tell 
when you have crossed the border is by the periodicals on the news 
stands — there is no colour printing on the covers of those in East 
Berlin. The main restriction on visitors from the western sectors 
is that you may not bring any western D. Marks with you. On 
the free market one D. Mark buys seven East Marks — the official 
rate is one to one. Of course I had no East Marks with me, so my 
fares were paid by the pastors. We got out first at Treptow, and 
went to see the vast Russian War Memorial at Treptow Park. The 
whole lay-out of the memorial must be almost a kilometre in length, 
from the statue of a mourning mother at one end, through the huge 
dipped Red Flags, made of porphyry marble from Hitler's chancel- 
lory, to the great area of the common graves, flanked by stone plinths 
inscribed with the most notable of Stalin’s war-time utterances on 
the war against fascism, in Russian on one side of the area and in 
German on the other, to the great mound at the far end, surmounted 
by a colossal statue of a Russian soldier protecting a child in his 
arms. At odd points there were Russian sentries, armed sith sub- 
machine guns, and wearing astrakhan caps. The whole thing had 
an atmosphere of grandiose but real beauty, the pagan beauty of 
power, set in the contect of life, death and freedom. I was reminded 
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of the monuments of Imperial Rome, and, strangely enough, of 
the Rockefeller Centre in New York — in all three one finds the 
“same strange beauty of massive power, but a power that does not 
know its source in the Author of all power. — 

Then we got back into the S-Bahn and travelled to Alexander- 
Platz. The pastors said that this was a familiar place to several of 
them. In the Nazi time the Gestapo headquarters had been there, 
and so it was not the first time they had been to Alexander-Platz. 
There we visited a large department store called the ““H-O” (Hand- 
lungs Organization), set up by the occupying power for the benefit 
of the more highly paid “‘political activists”. There you could buy, 
if you could afford it, everything from a DKW motor car to a copy 
of P.M.S. Blackett’s famous and important book on The Military 
and Political Consequences of Atomic Power, which I had last 
seen in Cambridge. I persuaded one of the pastors to buy it — it 
is a book that everyone should read. We spent the rest of the afternoon 
in a nearby cinema called the Babylon, where we saw the famous 
and excellent Russian film on the battle of Stalingrad. 

The longer I was in Berlin, talking to the student pastors and 
to some of the German students, and the more sensitive I became 
to the unique and peculiar atmosphere of Berlin, the more I felt 
that I was at one of the focuses of our 1950 world. Here all the 
issues of human life in our time seemed to be concentrated ; here 
was the Word of God, proclaimed and heard in its living reality 
in the Studentengemeinde, with its overwhelming message of human 
sin and divine grace; here was our world, to which that Word is 
addressed, the world of the cold war, of the head-on confrontation 
of the to giant powers, with in between them the German people 
and the German Church (seeking to know as profoundly as possible 
what ut means to hear the Word of God and to obey it). In Eastern 
Germany the church knows that the Word of God has and cannot 
avoid having a political content. They know, what the rest of us 
are sometimes able to forget, that politics does not begin when you 
vote or make a public speech, but at the moment you open the church 
door and step out into the street. In the society in which God has 
placed them, and in svhich they are called to render obedience to 
him, even the simple preaching of the Word of forgiveness has a 
political content, for which the church must assume responsibility 
before God and man. 
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Western Germany 


After Berlin, everything else was something of an anticlimaa. 
At least, that is how one felt. Four days of Berlin, crowded pith 
totally new impressions and experiences, left one spiritually in 
turmoil, unable to digest what one had seen, yet unable to forget 
it and turn sith a clear mind to a new situation. I was fortunate to 
have a quiet afternoon in Frankfurt, in-which I could savour the 
luaury of a hot bath, and see the city in comparative leisure sith 
an old member of the German Movement, now on the staff of the 
Methodist seminary outside Frankfurt. He told me stories of the 
early days of the Federation, of how he had been with Robert P. 
Wilder on a tour of Germany, acting as his interpreter, and how 
in those days with Wilder he had felt nearer to heaven than at any 
tume in his life, because of the spiritual quality which the man radiated. 
I was transported back over forty-five years, to a wholly different 
spiritual atmosphere. I thought of the changes in the Federation 
in those years, of the gains and losses, for surely there have been 
both. But by the grace of God I believe the gains have outweighed 
the losses, and that some of the things that seem to have been lost 
have been found in other places in its life. At least I could believe 
that the German Movement behind the Iron Curtain would have 
been understood by Robert P. Wilder and his friends. They sould 
not have felt there at least that the essential quality of our Federation 
had been lost. 

And so into student conferences again. First of all deep into 
the Black Forest for a small conference of Free Church students, 
and then north again to Frankfurt and beyond to the rolling country 
round the river Lahn, to Weilburg, where the outgoing Vertrauens- 
studenten of the Studentengemeinde were holding their conference, 
followed by their incoming colleagues. The Vertrauensstudenten are 
elected each semester by the Gemeinde to help the pastor in his work, 
and to act as a kind of student committee. Each Gemeinde has one, 
two or more Vertrauensstudenten, and a corresponding number of 
girls, according to the number of students in the whole Gemeinde. 
Here I was on more familiar ground, for one student conference 
has all the important things in common with any other. I even 
felt myself back at Swanwick when I heard (in English) the familiar 
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produced a story from Swanwick — apparently it was nearly as 


funny in Weilburg, translated into German, as it had been in 
English. Another perennial feature of student conferences was not 
lacking at Weilburg — the eager talks about faith, theology and 
action in the world, lasting well into the night, this time with Horst 
Bannach, the general secretary, Alex Funke, the travelling secretary, 
at his last conference before returning to the life of a parish minister 
in his home town, and the student leaders. Here I really began to 
get to know the German Movement and to see how I as an Englishman 
could understand it. It was not so difficult as I had expected. The 
same difficulties of evangelism among blankly indifferent secular 
students, the same searching for ways forward ecumenically, the 
same difficulty in making the missionary concern real among 
students, even, on a different level, much the same sense of humour. 
Of course the theology was different, but we agreed in thinking that 
it mattered. Once again, as in Berlin, I felt welcomed into the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, and once again I had to face the 
growing pain of being forced to withdraw myself from that fellow- 
ship, though not I trust from the gracious presence of the Spirit 
Himself, at the central point of the Holy Communion. I felt once 
again what a serious thing ut is that we do when we go to the com- 
muntion service of another confession without communicating, yet 
how for some of us there can as yet be no alternative, no escape 
from that pain, which we both receive, and even worse, have to 
give to those who cannot understand the reasons for our action. 


Sweden 


From a defeated country to a neutral one is a long journey in 
more senses than one. One realizes that evil as war is, God can 
give through it gifts which those who have not been through its 
extremities are not able to receive. The German Movement and 
the Swedish Movement are utterly different from one another, so 
different that in a way it is pointless to compare them. They do 
not and could not have in prosperous Sweden the characteristic 
excellences of the German Movement, but neither could the German 
Movement have the balanced outlook, the sense of perspective and 
of time available in which to work, which characterizes the Swedish 
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Movement. The Swedes are a calm and reserved people, slow to 
react and to take decisions, immensely tenacious in carrying them 
through once made. They know that they are a people called to be 
themselves and not to imitate others, in church matters or in politics. 
In their northern corner of Europe, they seem to stand aside from 
many of the controversies of our time. They svill take no hasty 
ecumenical decisions, nor sill they readily identify themselves with 
either side in the world struggle. It was long before I felt I had 
any understanding at all of what was going on in the Swedish 
Movement, or of the issues in its life. Partly this was because I had 
a heavy schedule, moving rapidly from place to place, and seldom 
having the opportunity to settle down and get to know people. I went 
from one lovely city to another, from one magnificent S.C.M. 
house to the next. Seldom have I known such hospitality and kind- 
ness, and never such splendid trains. It sas well for me that they 
were so comfortable, because I spent so much of my time in them! 

I was met at the Stockholm station by Torsten Bergsten, secretary 
of the Free S.C.M., whom I had met at Whitby, and taken to a 
small conference of his Movement in the town of Sigtuna, not far 
from Stockholm, famous tn ecumenical circles for the Sigtunastiftelsen, 
the great spiritual centre which grew out of the Young Church 
Movement — so far as I know the only church revival which has 
begun in an S.C.M. In fact, the Free S.C.M. came into separate 
existence as a result of that movement, because the Free Church 
students, not unnaturally, could not accept the stress ut laid on the 
established church. But I found in this remarkable little Movement, 
so ably led by its secretary, no hostility to the Church Movement, 
or to Sigtunastiftelsen (foundation) which in so many ways symbol- 
izes what it has stood for. On the contrary, here was real ecumenical 
(and international) interest and concern. The Swedish Free S.C.M. 
has a remarkable breadth of outlook for so small a Movement, and 
for one whose members come from an extremely pietist church back- 
ground. If these students come to leadership in their churches, one 
can look to their future with great confidence. Between the two 
Movements the most cordial relations exist, though they find it 
convenient for the most part to have separate programs on the local 
level. 

Then my travels really began — Uppsala, Lund, Malmé, 
Géteborg, Stockholm, and back to Uppsala for Easter. The journey 
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to Lund took..a day, and that from Géteborg to Stockholm a night. 
With the Church Movement I was able to enter into specially, deep 
fellowship, because I was able to take advantage of the limited inter- 
communion which exists between our churches and share in the 
fullness of worship with them, actually the first time tt had been 
possible for me to receive communion in a non-Anglican Church. 
How sell the Swedish High Mass merits the name of the fullness 
of worship! Celebrated as it properly should be, sith the communion, 
it is a richness of Word and Sacrament that I have seen almost 
nowhere else. Set in beauty of words and music, of church building 
and ceremonial, it looks very “high church’ by the standard of 
Anglican prejudices, but it is profoundly evangelical and Lutheran. 
I felt that Lars-Gunnar Ericson, secretary of the Church Movement, 
had been not unjustified in his claim at the Ecumenical Consultation 
that in the Swedish Church they already have something of the 
unity of Word and Sacrament we are feeling towards in the ecumenical 
movement. 

I spoke, as I had in Germany, principally about ecumenism, 
about which I know most, and frequently I sas asked to speak 
from my own special viewpoint as an “ Anglocatholic’ — a detestable 
word, but too convenient to be abandoned just yet. And so I came 
into contact with my counterparts in the Church of Sweden, members 
of “Church Renewal’, as it was originally called, a new revival 
centring round the Church, the sacraments and the devotional life, 
much influenced by the Catholic or High Church elements in my 
own communion. Neither numerically nor in its influence on 
others is this movement yet of great importance, but it has a peculiar 
interest, not only as the only growing and fresh movement in the 
life of the Swedish Church, for the Young Church Movement is 
spent, and the famous Luther renaissance of Lund has possibly 
passed the peak of its influence, but because it is an attempt at an 
“evangelical Catholicism” such as many, myself included, believe 
to be the most helpful line of ecumenical advance. It is rooted in 
the life of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sweden, and most 
of its members are emphatic that they are good Lutherans, even 
if they-can hold with the central insights of Luther much that Luther 
himself, in his historical situation, could not hold. Perhaps they 
found me more confidently ecumenical than they, as a young move- 
ment, striving to establish things that I could take for granted, 
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could well be. But this I could understand, and I could see in the 
movement, in spite of some misgivings of others in Sweden, a sign 
of ecumenical hope. 

I wished, however, that I could have seen more of the older, 
and distinctively Lutheran, side of the Swedish Church. Both in 
Sweden and in Germany I felt that the Federation’s ecumenical 
conversation has been so far too much confined to Anglicans and 
Reformed. The Lutheran contribution to the ecumenical movement 
has yet to be made — when it is, I believe new light may be shed on 
many of our familiar controversies. And so I was anxious to learn 
all I could of Lutheranism, so much misunderstood in my own 
country. 

Finally, a quiet Easter in Uppsala, talking over my impressions 
with Lars-Gunnar Ericson, and renewing my friendship with Sten 
and Birgit Rodhe, those old and good friends of the Federation. 
The hospitality of their home, and the distraction provided by their 
children, made a restful end to a long and strenuous tour. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La Prikre, by Karl Barth. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel 
and Paris. Fr. Sw. 2.50. 


This book comes from shorthand notes of three seminars 
delivered by Professor Barth at Neuchatel in January 1947 and 
4948 and in September 1949. Its subtitle is “After the catechisms 
of the Reformation”. Barth has not sought to give a strict 
exegesis of these documents but has treated them with a certain 
amount of freedom, especially in the commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer with which the larger part of the book is taken up. We 
thus have an account of the essential views on prayer of the 
Reformation churches, as interpreted by one of the greatest 
of their theologians. This gives the book an additional value 
beyond that of an historical treatise. The reader will not find 
in this book any technical instructions on how to say his prayers, 
but rather a statement of the fundamental truths of faith which 
underlie all Christian prayer, without which it would be neither 
prayer nor Christian.. This is the first reason why anyone should 
read the book — in order to understand what it is to pray as a 
Christian. At the same time, for many readers the book has 
another, though secondary, value, in that it permits us to enter 
into a deeper understanding of the inner life of the Reformation 
churches, to understand what is the existential meaning of the 
Reformed faith, as interpreted by Karl Barth, for those who 
hold it. It is at the point of prayer that we see what our faith 
really means. This, it seems, is also the view of the author, since 
in stressing the unanimity of the Reformers themselves in the 
matter of prayer, he remarks that they were therefore in agree- 
ment on the really fundamental thing. H, he says, we can pray 
together, we ought to be able to communicate together. For in 
that case differences in doctrine can only be of secondary char- 
acter. One might add that one’s doctrine of prayer will depend 
in the first place on one’s view of God and man, and therefore 
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on one’s understanding of the work of Jesus Christ and of the 
nature of the Church. Thus all the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith are involved in prayer. It seems then that the 
author is right that if we can pray together, in the sense of being 
really of one heart and mind in our prayers, we should be able 
to live in one church together. Conversely, it would seem that 
if we are not really together at this point, any external unity 
that we might achieve would be meaningless. This contention 
places a peculiar responsibility on those who read such a book, 
especially if they come from traditions widely separated from 
that of the author. If we take seriously what the author says 
to us, we are entering into the ecumenical conversation with 
him, and the answers that we give are not irrelevant to the 
relationship of our churches to one another. 

Thus this book will be of especial interest to those who are 
feeling the concern which is now growing up in the Federation 
for our common worship. It is perhaps the outstanding miracle 
of the ecumenical movement that we do pray together, that in 
spite of the deep differences in doctrine which exist among us, 
not merely on the secondary but on fundamental questions, 
including that of prayer, we can on occasion at least be welded 
together by the Holy Spirit into a real unity in worship. It 
is surely in the purging fires of the same Spirit in Whom our 
prayer is made that we shall be cleansed of the sin of schism 
and the blindness that prevents us from seeing the pattern of 
the unity that God wills to give us. We are entitled to believe 
that the new interest in the ecumenical significance of our prayers 
together has not arisen apart from the leading of the Spirit, 
and that as we examine the obstacles that prevent us so often 
from being really together at the point of prayer, we shall come 
to a deeper understanding of the unity which we seek together. 
That is why the reviewer would recommend this little book to 
the serious study of members in the Federation who are thinking 
about our life together in the ecumenical movement, especially 
perhaps to that large number of Anglo-Saxon students to whom 
the thought of the author is so far largely unintelligible, not 
least because of their ignorance of the German language from 
which the most important of his works have not yet been trans- 
lated. Many of us can read French without much difficulty. 
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The French of this book is not hard to read; the style is com- 
paratively light and the theology, though profound, is expressed 
with commendable simplicity. 

In this spirit the reviewer would welcome from his own point 
of view much that is said in this book. The necessity of prayer 
for every Christian can seldom have been stressed with greater 
force and theological depth. It is the Word of God which places 
us in the situation in which we must pray. To pray is to address 
ourselves to One who has already spoken to us in the Gospel and 
in the Law. The Word reveals to us our true situation before 
God, faced with the infinite demands of the Law of God and 
with our own weakness and distress. In this situation we have 
no choice but to pray for obedience and faith. And God answers 
our prayers. Indeed, we know more certainly that God answers 
our prayers than that we have something to pray about. There is 
no weakness in God in that He changes His intentions in accord- 
ance with our prayers. On the contrary it is thus that He mani- 
fests His greatness, as the God who has been made man in Jesus 
Christ. God cannot but answer our prayers for it is Jesus Christ 
Who prays them. All our prayers are made in the person of 
Jesus Christ, Who is at the right hand of the Father, our High 
Priest. Nothing is too great or too small to be the subject of 
our petitions to our Father in heaven. Yet prayer is much more 
than petition. It is a true meeting with God a la fois parole, 
pensée et vie. To be a Christian and to pray are one and the same 
thing. Prayer is a kind of breathing, necessary in order to live. 

Our prayer is centred on God, “‘toi qui es le but de notre exis- 
tence”. Without knowing of His glory as revealed in Jesus Christ 
we cannot begin our prayer. He is the transcendent One, Whose 
transcendence even the philosophers cannot attain to, for He is 
in, that is to say beyond, the heavens, the spiritual realm of 
that which is incomprehensible to us. (The exegesis of ‘‘which 
art in heaven’ is a fine passage, and also very characteristic 
of the thought of the author!) Yet we have liberty of access 
to this God, “la libre grace et la gracieuse liberté, la personne a 
laquelle tout est soumis, tout est confié; entre les mains de laquelle 
tout peut et doit servir, a servi et servira.” This liberty of access 
we have because He is our Father, in virtue of our participation 
in the natural sonship of Jesus Christ, of our new birth in Jesus 
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Easter, and by our own baptism. 

There is so much in this book that one would like to quote 
that the task of the reviewer is very difficult. But in conclusion 
it would perhaps be appropriate to indicate some points at which 
the reviewer wanted to put a question-mark, not always of 
clear disagreement but of perplexity as to the significance of 
the author’s remarks. The reviewer would not find it possible 
to follow him in his disparagement of the liturgical question on 
the ground that one cannot distinguish between the Church and 
the Christians, and that therefore there can be no distinction 
between public and private prayer. The liturgical question 
cannot be ignored because it is a question about the corporate 
life of the Body of Christ. The Church is surely prior to the 
Christians because it is the Body of Christ, as also his Bride and 
the Mother of all Christians. Similarly the Church’s liturgy, that 
is to say the offering of the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, is the 
source of all other prayer, because it is the prayer of Christ in 
His members. There is no discussion at all in La Priére of the 
eucharistic nature of all prayer. 

We must be grateful to the author for his masterly summary 
(pp._34-37) of his own understanding of eschatology. The great 
strength of this view, as it seems to the reviewer, is that it takes 
with full seriousness what Christ has already done once for all 
in His first coming, without evacuating the second coming of 
any meaning, as “realized eschatology” tout court seems to do. 
On the other hand, is it true that the Kingdom is at present 
entirely veiled, and that even the life of the Church is merely 
part of the veil ? Must we not say a little more about the fact 
that in the Church we already taste something of the powers of 
the Age to Come ? Such an approach might even give a little 
standing in biblical theology for that Christian and personal 
mysticism which undoubtedly has its place in the traditional 
experience of the Church, in spite of the author’s well-known 
repudiation of it. Is there not some room here for further dis- 
cussion ? Not unconnected with this point is a large gap which 
those who have been trained in the older tradition of Christian 
prayer will feel, in so far as so little is said here about the wor- 
ship and contemplation of God simply for His own sake. Is 
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there simply a difference of terminology here, or is Karl Barth’s 
conception of prayer as activist as it looks at first sight ? We 
do not reproach him for not seeing that prayer has to do with 
God, before it has to do with ourselves. He sees this with extreme 
clarity. But surely prayer is, as it were, an end in itself, and need 
not in the first place be concerned even with the question of 
our obedience. 

Finally, the reviewer must express himself both grateful for 
the author’s powerful warning against the ultimate temptation 
of the Evil One, and puzzled to understand what the author’s 
conception of that Evil One is. What is meant by saying that 
the Evil One is not part of the creation, that he is the limit on 
‘the left of the creation just as God is the limit on the right ? 
The author is evidently following the Christian Platonist tra- 
dition of the Fathers in describing evil as non-being (néant) 
“qui agit, quoique irréel”. Perhaps he would reply that evil is 
strictly irrational, absurd, and that no rational account can be 
given of it. Perhaps with such a reply we must in the end rest 
content. 

Witiiam NicHoLts. 


Wuar Wou.tp You Do ?, by Daniel J. Fleming. Friendship Press, 
New York. $2.25. 


The evangelistic task of the Church can never be a mere 
mechanical transmission by word of mouth or otherwise of the 
fundamental points of the Christian revelation. At the frontiers 
where Christian faith engages non-Christian faiths and cultures 
at close range, there are many ethical situations created by the 
very attempt to evangelize. The evangelist, to be responsible, 
does not evangelize merely out of his personal impulse, but with 
a sense of responsibility for the consequences of evangelism in 
the people. He, therefore, cannot ignore these ethical issues. 
This is the subject matter of the book whose full title is What 
Would You Do When Christian Ethics Conflict with Standards 
of Non-Christian Cultures ? 

The book deals with all sorts of concrete situations which 
only a really experienced missionary and a mature missionary 
theoretician can gather together. They range from polygamy, 
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Sunday observance, participation in semi-religious shrines, attend- 
ance at pagan funerals, black marketing, disparity in salaries, 
to short-cut methods of gaining conversions and the development 
of credal formulations in the younger churches. 

Generally speaking the problems dealt with belong to two 
broad categories : (a) the ethical dilemma of the convert in his 
new minority position in the old culture, and (b) the ethics of 
the missionary in his relations to the people of the country to 
which he is sent, to their government and traditions and 
institutions, to the converts, to the young church, and to the 
Christians back home. The approach is more from the standpoint 
of the foreign missionary than that of the younger church. 
The Roman Catholic experiences in dealing with the same 
problems have not been discussed except casually. But to do so 
would require another book. 

Many of the problems raised would not have been problems 
if the missionary policy of the Church were to detach the con- 
verts from their cultural backgrounds and to form them into 
communities of their own, around the missionaries and the 
Bible, in isolation from their fellow countrymen. But this would 
have been a wrong policy as it could only have produced homeless 
spiritual D.P.s. The policy followed in the missionary movement 
of the Church, generally speaking, has rather been one of keeping 
the Christians in the world but strengthening the inner life of 
their community so that they may not become of the world. It 
is within this tension that the Church exists and handles all 
these almost incredible problems. 

From the author’s reported cases, the reader may feel that 
expediency has played too great a part in some of the situations. 
For instance, the superior scientific and medical knowledge of 
the missionary enables him, if he so chooses, to gain the super- 
stitious people’s allegiance to the faith by the short-cut of taking 
advantage of their credulity and gratitude for tangible welfare. 
But this seems to be one of the temptations which our Lord 
resisted in His own ministry. Again, circumvention of issues 
seems to be resorted to sometimes rather than a direct confron- 
tation of Christian witness. 

While the author quite rightly encourages the reader to 
question whether, and to what extent, this is permissible, this 
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reviewer wishes to plead for some sympathy. The urgency and 
enthusiasm for the basic evangelistic task of the Church, the 
lack of flesh-and-blood understanding of the cultural background, 
the tremendousness of the decision once reached, the absence 
of precedents, all contribute to make a certain amount of exped- 
iency on the part of early missionaries forgivable. 

And the positive thing about all the attempts of the mis- 
sionaries and the younger churches to arrive at the ethical] solution 
of their problems, made evident by this book, is that they are 
not just asserting in a vacuum the uniqueness and the complete 
otherness of the Gospel. These are earnest attempts to make 
Christian faith real to people in terms of their concrete situations. 

With the recent Bangkok Conference swinging away from 
‘national expressions” in favour of the “eternal Gospel” (a very 
false contrast), this book is a very important reminder that 
evangelism is not the mere utterance of the Gospel, but the 
utterance of it in such a responsible way that it is brought home 
to the listener in terms of things real to him. 

The eternal Gospel of Christ is bound to be “foreign” to 
man universally in his fallen state, for otherwise God would not 
have needed to give it to redeem us. This fact certainly does not 
excuse us from, but clearly requires us to take seriously, the 
responsibility to make our ways of communicating the Gospel 
such that, to the peoples of all lands, we, as God’s messengers, 
shall not be adding any extra foreignness to that of the Gospel 
itself to make its acceptance unnecessarily harder. If people 
must reject the Gospel, let them do so because of the “‘foolish- 
ness” of the Gospel, and not because we become a stumbling- 
block by making the Gospel sound foolish. And this involves 
the exploration for forms of expressing the eternal content of 
the Gospel that will be natural to the people of any particular 
cultural background. We ought to be grateful that this book, 
at the risk of being criticized as advocating too much ‘“‘accom- 
modation” and ‘‘compromise’’, gives us the needed corrective at 
this moment through its many interesting case-illustrations. 

The title What Would You Do? and the many big question- 
marks on the jacket of the book should not lead us to think of 
this book as an anthology of puzzling detective cases for the 
detached and curious onlooker. It depicts the younger churches 
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struggling to become themselves in openly adverse environments 
in which to compromise is a constant temptation, and gaining 
strength in that struggle. And the book has widened the range 
of the ethical concern of the whole Christian community of 
the world. ; 


Ke AS Tine: 


Booxer T. Wasuinerton, by Basil Matthews. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. 18s. 


Booker T. Washington has an important place in American 
history. He was the son of a negro slave woman, born shortly 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, who became one of the 
pioneers of negro education in America, the founder’ of Tuskegee 
Institute, an outstanding centre for negro education, and pro- 
moter of a vast variety of schemes for negro self-improvement. 
But Washington was more than an educator — he was also one 
of the greatest leaders of his people and for over two decades 
held a commanding position as their spokesman. Though he 
renounced politics as a career, he became perhaps the most 
influential negro political leader in America, adviser to two 
presidents and counsellor on negro problems to many public 
figures. This full-length biography of his life by Professor Basil 
Matthews makes fascinating reading, and while it is essentially 
a popular study, it well portrays the forces that went into making 
the character of this great man. 

As an example of sheer fortitude and will power, there is 
no more thrilling story than that of Washington’s struggle for 
an education against all the obstacles of extreme poverty and 
exploitation which confronted negroes in the post-Civil War 
period. He had an insatiable thirst for knowledge and a spirit 
of self-help and self-improvement which enabled him to turn 
many difficulties into means of self-discipline and new under- 
standing. He persevered until he was graduated in 1875 from 
Hampton Institute, one of the schools organized for the education 
of negroes by the American Missionary Association founded in 
Boston in 1843. He came to appreciate the value of education, 
especially: of a vocational and technical kind, as a means to 
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open news doors of opportunity, and dedicated himself to the 
cause of negro education. 

As in the case of other self-made men, Washington’s success 
led him to stress the value of practical education, self-help and 
a strong sense of personal responsibility as ways by which his 
people could improve themselves and ultimately win the approval 
and good will of the suspicious and often hostile white southerners. 
When the chance came to found a new institute in Alabama for 
negro education, he implemented these convictions in his work. 
According to Professor Matthews, his success was due to his 
genius and ability to see the innumerable ways in which the 
negro could ‘‘let his buckets down where he was’ and begin to 
improve himself with the personal and physical resources which 
he already possessed. Not violent political assertion of his newly 
gained rights but practical demonstration of his ability to become 
a self-respecting, worthy member of the community would be 
the way by which the negro would make his way in the hostile 
world of the south. Therefore Washington appealed to the 
whites for educational opportunities which would give the negro 
the basis for a growth in individual responsibility. 

The author makes it clear that Washington was no appeaser 
of white arrogance and prejudice. He was firmly opposed to 
segregation and its accompanying discrimination, but he under- 
stood clearly that while the white groups bore the great respon- 
sibility for the situation of his people, nevertheless improvement 
would have to come through the growth of good will and good 
intentions on both sides. He recognized that negroes and whites 
would have to live together in the south and work out their 
problems within the limits set for them. This was a practical 
approach which appealed to liberal southerners and philanthropic 
northerners who helped to finance his many projects. However, 
his extreme desire to gain the good will of the southern whites 
led him to make many concessions to their prejudices which 
made clear the short-run character of his thinking. 

Moreover, as a believer in this gradual progress, Washington was 
frequently doctrinaire and overly optimistic. His distaste for the 
assertion of negro rights led him to undervalue the significance 
of political pressure in group relations. The southern whites did 
not respond to negro self-help efforts in anything like the measure 
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that he expected, and all his efforts did not prevent the rapid 
disenfranchisement of the negro by the southern states during 
this period by one method or another. 

If there is anything lacking in the book it is more careful 
analysis of the character of the man himself. The author tan- 
talizes us with a rather sketchy sample of quotations from the 
correspondence of Washington with President Theodore Roosevelt, 
with his colleagues, and with his wife and family. The effect 
is only to whet the reader’s appetite and stir his imagination 
about the kind of man who would, for instance, address to his 
wife very formal notes headed ‘‘Mrs. Washington’, or who wrote 
chiding letters to his staff and colleagues about many petty lapses. 
But Professor Matthews has succeeded in giving us an interesting 
account of the great moral strength and vigour of the man, and 
fairly evaluates his contribution to the progress of the negro 
people in America. 

Paut ABRECHT. 


THe Ecumenicat Review, Spring 1950. World Council of 
Churches, Geneva. 


The Spring number of The Ecumenical Review is of special 
significance to all interested in Asiatic affairs. The joint con- 
ference of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches at Bangkok in November, 1949, brought 
outstanding churchmen to Asia, and the editor, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, has taken advantage of this circumstance to present a 
live picture of some aspects of the Asian scene. 

The opening article entitled ‘Asian Churches” is the editor’s 
own contribution. Though his sojourn in this part of the globe 
was limited to three months, he was able to meet key people 
in the countries he visited and to see through their eyes the 
actuality of the situation. In his article he has brought together 
the pieces of the Asian mosaic and has produced a comprehensive, 
yet true, picture. He has grasped the implications of the currents 
and cross currents of Asian life and has directed our attention 
to major issues that need further scrutiny. The introductory 
section on “The Burden of Freedom” is an excellent analysis of 
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the political situation in Asia today. The conflict between the 
theory and practice of religious liberty in many of the newly 
independent countries is clarified. His prognosis of the possible 
effects of communist ideology on countries emerging from an 
unselfconscious “‘collectivist society’’ into a life based on personal 
freedom and choice is sound. The function of the Gospel in 
building up centres where personal freedom and responsibility are 
basic is clearly stated. He rightly warns against one of the 
dangers of syncretism and absorption that the churches in Asia 
face, and proceeds to point out the importance of relating the 
Christian message to the peculiar cultural heritage and needs of 
the peoples of these lands. The discovery of the specially relevant 
Christian message to meet Asia’s need today is vital to the task 
of evangelism. In the concluding part of the article he discusses 
the areas and methods of cooperation between East and West 
and between older and younger churches in Asia itself. The 
article clarifies issues and throws out a challenge to Christian 
theologians and ecclesiastics. 

Dr. Paul Devanandan’s article dealing with the Christian 
message in relation to the cultural heritage of India starts with 
an examination of some of the over-arching political and social 
movements affecting the life of modern India. He says that the 
new India is not so interested in preserving the old in her culture 
as in shaping her destiny anew, and suggests that the Christian 
Church should recognize that while the day of condemnation and 
controversy is over, the strategy of assimilation and absorption 
is also out of date. At the same time he says it is important to 
relate the Christian message to the Gandhian doctrines of Ahimsa, 
Satyagraha, and Ramrajya by stressing the Christian conception 
of the sanctity of personality, passion for righteousness, and 
the ultimate sovereignty of God in public affairs. He proceeds 
to analyze the three dominant elements of the cultural conflicts 
in India, a desire for a cultural synthesis, a definite cultural 
conflict and the resurgence of Hindu orthodoxy, and a cultural 
renaissance. How this statement may be reconciled with his 
thesis that India is not interested in the preservation of the old 
in her culture is not quite clear. He rightly points out the danger 
of “the widening gulf between the new way of life in India which 
is fundamentally humanistic and secularistic, and the traditional 
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view of life which is basically non-dualistic and transmundane”’. 
This, according to him, is illustrated by the attitude of the youth 
who are turning communist, and of the elders in the Congress 
group who exercise almost totalitarian power with the support 
of capitalists. 

The article by the Bishop of Chichester is the outcome of his 
visit to South India. The significance of the article lies in the 
fact that one of the most influential bishops of the Anglican 
Church was favourably impressed with the situation in South 
India. To those who are concerned about the recent actions 
taken by some Anglican Church bodies regarding the Church of 
South India, this will make interesting reading. 

In her article on “Youth in Asia’’, Miss Jean Fraser, Director 
of the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, 
gives a fairly good picture of the plight of Asian youth “‘skilled in 
war and not in peace, uprooted and with empty hearts’. Unless 
the Church rises to meet the needs of youth in this critical period 
by a tremendous challenge and a clear-cut program for the 
renewal of life both within and without the Church, the field 
will be left wide open for communism. She points out the need 
for a change in strategy arising out of the restrictions on religious 
education in Christian institutions and the increasing respon- 
sibility that the newly independent states of Asia are assuming 
for secularized public education schemes. She considers that the 
major interests of Asiatic Christian youth le in the fields of 
study in order to understand their faith, in evangelism and in 
church union. Elsewhere in this number youth speaks for 
itself, and this serves as a valuable supplement to Miss Fraser’s 
article. 

SARAH CHAKKO. 
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Beginning with this issue we plan to publish regularly in 
The Student World a list of books received by the editor. Although 
it is impossible for us to publish full reviews of all books sent to 
us, we wish at least to keep our readers informed about new books 
which may be of interest to them. Each notice sill include the 
title, author, publisher and price of the book, together with a brief 
description of its content. We hope that in the future it may be 
possible to increase the number of books we present in this way. 
In some cases books which are so reviewed will receive fuller 
treatment in subsequent issues. 


The Work and Words of Jesus, by A.M. Hunter. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 12s. 6d. A study of the life 
of Christ as it is presented in the Gospels, with a study of His 
miracles, His training of the Twelve, and His teaching about 
the kingdom, His own Person, His death and the future. Appen- 
dices contain a reconstruction of the Gospel sources, Q, M and L. 


An Introduction to New Testament Thought, by Frederick 
C. Grant. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. $3.75. An 
analysis of. New Testament thought, its relation to that of the 
Old Testament, and the influences which helped mold it. Each 
of the great doctrines of the New Testament is studied and 
interpreted in the light of its basis in Jewish religion, its devel- 
opment in the early Church, and its significance in contemporary 
attitudes. 


A Fresh Approach to the New Testament, by H. G. G. Herklots. 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. 7s. 6d. The thesis 
of this book is that the key to an understanding of the New 
Testament documents is that they are the literature used by 
early Christians in their missionary efforts to spread the Gospel. 
It deals with the missionaries themselves, their field of work, 
and their message to the world as they are revealed in the New 
Testament writings. 
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Everyday Religion, by Joseph Fort Newton. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York. $1.25. A collection of brief sermons, 
plentifully Aine ad with stories and anecdotes, showing fon 
Christian principles may be applied to daily problers of life, 
for example, how to overcome anxiety; the place of prayer in 
our lives ; how to love people who seem unlovable ; how to emerge 
victoriously from a crushing sorrow, and how to control a bad 
temper. 


Take a Second Look at Yourself, by John Homer Miller. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. $2.00. ‘“‘When you are 
changed within — your attitudes, thoughts, feelings — then all 
is changed for you.” This is the theme of the book, which shows 
how by following the way Christ has revealed instead of the way 
of the world, by letting God act through us, we can achieve the 
serenity of spirit, the courage and vigour, which will make us 
the persons we want to be. 


The Yellow Robe, by Cyril J. Davey. The Torch Biographies. 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. 5s. A short bio- 
graphy of the Indian Christian, Sundar Singh, who, in his desire 
to present the Gospel in onthe terms, donned ie traditional 
yellow robe of the sadhu or holy man, and after incredible adven- 
tures in which he again and again cll death through perse- 
cution and exposure, finally gave his life in one his many jour- 
neys to peach Christ in Tibet. 


The Bible in the Making of Ministers, by Charles R. Eberhardt. 
Association Press, New York. $3.50. Through an interpretative 
account of the lifework of Wilbert Webster White, founder of 
The Biblical Seminary, New York, the author emphasizes the 
primary importance of the Bible in training qualified Christian 
leaders. 


Personalities in Social Reform, by G. Bromley Oxnam. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. $2.00. These studies of 
the ruling convictions, spirit and work of Sidney and Beatrice 
~ Webb, Walter Rauschenbush, David E. Lilienthal, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi and Albert Schweitzer consider the place of personal- 
ity in social reform. Each of them, the scholar and his wife, 
the minister, the administrator, the “‘saint’’ and the missionary 
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speaks for himself through speeches, autobiographies or other 
writings, and each one’s central thesis is interpreted in the light 
of its meaning and value to the peoples of the world. 


The Man from Nazareth, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Student 
Christian Movement Press. London. 12s. 6d. This book is an 
attempt to portray Jesus as he appeared to his contemporaries, 
to the first disciples, the Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the first-century outcasts and sinners, the patriotic nationalists 
and the self-complacent, the women and children, and the believers 
in God’s world-wide Kingdom. The book draws not only on the 
evidence presented in the Gospel record, but on information 
about the life and times of Jesus as revealed by the last half- 
century of research. 


Basic Issues in Christian Thought, by Albert C. Knudson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. $2.75. The author of 
this book believes that to meet the modern challenge of natural- 
istic humanism on the one side and of a religious revolt against 
reason on the other, a rational and profound Christian faith is 
essential. He says: “The primary aim of the book is to serve 
as a general introduction to some of the basic problems of the 
Christian faith and to present so far as possible a solution of 
these problems from the standpoint of a coherent spiritual phil- 
osophy.” 


The English Inheritance, by G. Kitson Clark. Student Christ- 
ian Movement Press, London. 15s. This historical essay traces 
certain movements and ideas in English history which are closely 
connected with Christianity: the nature of the Parliamentary 
conception of law, the idea of tolerance, the nature of dissent, 
the attitude towards education, and above all, the development 
of the idea of freedom. He sees these factors as the enduring 
sources of social stability which must be appraised and conserved 
in any good society. 


Imprimerie La Ooncorde, Lausanne (Suisse). 1001/8.50. Printed in Switzerland 


